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Poultry Diseases and the Veterinarian.* 


By Captain J. P. Rice, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Ministry of Agriculture and Queen’s 
University, Belfast. 

It is often said that veterinary practice to-day is 
* going to the dogs.” There may be some truth in 
the statement, whether interpreted literally or 
figuratively, but certainly veterinary practice is not 
going to poultry. 

Why is it that the help of our profession is not 
sought by poultry keepers? Why is it that the 
Agricultural Industry, which in Ulster is worth more 
annually than the linen and ship-building industries 
combined, is struggling against poultry diseases in an 
amateurish way while we are apparently content to 
look on? Many reasons have been given, but let us 
be candid and admit at once that the fault is largely 
our own. Let us recognise that we have not equipped 
ourselves for the work, and that we have failed to 
make the best of our opportunities. 

To most of us at one time or another have come 
farmers seeking information about poultry diseases. 
Have we been able to tell them what to do? Have 
we even offered to visit their farms or to receive speci- 
mens for examination at our surgeries or for despatch 
to a laboratory? Too commonly, I fear, we have 
done none of these things. We have preferred the 
easier way out of the difficulty and have told them 
that we know nothing about poultry, or that the only 
procedure is to wring the birds’ necks. 

Such is the manner in which poultry farmers are 
being treated by the large majority of veterinarians in 
the British Isles to-day. Our indifference has led 
poultry farmers to exclude us from their reckoning 
in any campaign against disease. They seek assistance 
elsewhere, as the following experience I had recently 
in Ulster will show. I was accompanying a prac- 
titioner to investigate some losses in cattle and 
happened to notice that some of the poultry were ill. 
I drew the owner’s attention to the fact, when he said 
that he was already aware of it and that he had asked 
the County Poultry Instructress to examine them. 
He had also sent specimens to a popular paper for 
which a layman undertakes examination at a fee. 
The thought of consulting a veterinary surgeon never 
entered his head; he had more confidence in a 
poultry instructress who has had only a very elemen- 
tary training in disease, or in a lay “ expert,’ who 
makes an excellent living out of the work which rightly 
belongs to us. 

Gentlemen, such a state of affairs is no credit to 
the profession. The time is long overdue when we 
should be familiar with modern methods of poultry 
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farming, with the diseases which attack birds, and 
with appropriate preventive measures. It is rather 
difficult for me as a veterinarian who is not engaged 
in private practice to advise practitioners not to stress 
the financial side of poultry practice, but rather at 
first to charge only small fees or even to forego their 
fees in order to gain experience. We should sacrifice 
a little time to get in touch with the local poultry 
society and to attend any shows which may be held. 
There we shall see the various breeds and methods of 
handling birds, and we shall probably be struck by 
the absence of any examination of the entries. Poultry 
keepers are great enthusiasts, and they are only too 
keen to inform a beginner regarding their industry. 
Any poultry keepers we may engage in conversation 
will tell us that probably the greatest obstacle in 
poultry keeping is disease. We shall learn, for 
perhaps the first time in our lives, that of all domestic 
animals the fowl is the most susceptible to disease. 
We may be told, if our informant is a general farmer, 
that for many years he had lost birds at home, but 
that now he cannot afford to lose them. Agricultural 
education, improvement in strains, good war-time 
prices, and depression in other branches of agriculture, 
all have combined to bring about this change. The 
whole-time poultry farmer never was content to suffer 
losses without enquiry; the general farmer now 
recognises that it is poor policy to dump carcases on 
the manure heap with or without examination. 
He is crying out for help he is willing to pay for 
help, and the pity of it all is that we do not go to his 
assistance. As I said before, he seeks the help of 
the layman, who has interested himself in such work, 
and his conscience is satisfied when he receives even 
the usual lay report that the cause of death was liver 
disease or fowl cholera. It seems well to remark 
here that, of course, a diagnosis of liver disease means 
very little and that fowl cholera is a rare disease 
in the British Isles. Accompanying the diagnosis 
may be advice to put iron sulphate or potassium 
permanganate in the drinking water, or, more com- 
monly, the farmer informs his chemist regarding the 
diagnosis and is supplied with some of the numerous 
liver tablets or cholera powders, which do not influence 
the cause of the outbreak. The position then, is this. 
The farmer spends money and achieves nothing. 
The layman waxes fat, and the principles of prevention, 
which I shall describe later, and which can be advised 
properly only by the veterinarian, are not applied. 
Yes, if we visit these societies and shows, we shall 
learn much that is new to us. 

Our work takes us every day to farms, and we shall 
find it a pleasant and profitable policy to discuss 
poultry with our client instead of talking about the 
prices made at the local market, which both of us 
already feel certain were bad. Farming is often a 
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monotonous life, and it will be quite a novel experience 
for the farmer to hear an enquiry from a veterinarian 
regarding the health of his fowls. If disease exists 
on the farm, an immediate diagnosis will probably be 
demanded, but it is perhaps fortunate for the beginner 
that in only very few poultry diseases is it possible to 
give an opinion after a naked-eye examination of a 
carcase. The majority of avian diseases require a 
simple microscopal examination or a detailed bac- 
teriological study to establish a diagnosis. We can 
thus, without fear of legitimate criticism, refuse 
to give a diagnosis off hand, and we can bring away 
with us a specimen for examination at our surgery or 
at a laboratory. May I just say in this connection 
that a live affected bird is the most suitable for the 
purpose, and that in any case it is useless to send a 
decomposed carcase for bacteriological examination. 

A few hints regarding the inspection of birds may be 
helpful. When dealing with a few fowls, the best 
procedure is to see them in the house, to which, if 
they have not been fed recently, they may be enticed 
with grain. With a big flock it is usually advisable 
to postpone the examination till the evening when the 
birds are roosting; any attempt during the day to 
catch birds in a big house when a stranger is present 
usually ends in dust and confusion. This applies 
more especially to light breeds such as Leghorns and 
Anconas, and also to birds which are not trap-nested. 
Much useful information can be gained by watching 
the birds as they emerge from the house. When 
they are in small runs it is best to view them from 
outside the netting. Sick chicks should be looked for 
near the source of heat ; one should never omit to have 
a hover lifted or to view the warm chamber in a 
brooder. 

In addition to a specimen, it is necessary to obtain 
certain particulars to enable appropriate advice to be 
given. ‘The preventive measures must have reference 
to several points, of which the value of the stock is 
one of the most important. 

Birds will be encountered which vary in individual 
value from a few shillings for the barn-door fowl to 
many pounds for the pedigree bird. The first thing, 
then, is to ascertain the value which the owner places 
on the fowl. If the stock is not specially valuable, 
refrain from advising the use of biological agents or 
tests. Recommend those measures to be described 
later, which involve only slight expenditure, and, if 
the disease is not checked thereby, then advise the 
owner to market the birds dead for table purposes, 
the carcases of sick birds being, of course, withheld. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to state the minimum 
value which justifies the use of specific measures, 
because many other factors must be considered. 

The cost and efficiency of the specific agent, drug, 
or test for the disease are important. The intradermal 
tuberculin test is very accurate and good results will 
follow its use. The agglutination test to determine 
adult carriers of bacillary white diarrhea is less 
accurate. Vaccines against fowl typhoid and fowl 
cholera yield good results, but vaccines against avian 
diphtheria are not so efficient. Catechu, a very cheap 
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drug, gives excellent results in the treatment of 
coccidiosis and blackhead, which, incidentally, are 
distinct diseases. 

The consequence of leaving the disease uncontrolled 
must be considered. If one is dealing with infectious 
leukemia, it is probable that only one or two birds 
will die, and elaborate preventive measures are not 
indicated. If, on the other hand, roup is present, 
then the possibility of heavy losses and a prolonged 
outbreak must be borne in mind, and severe prophy- 
lactic measures should be enforced if the flock is not 
to be sacrificed. 

An outbreak may produce “ carriers ” of the disease. 
Survivors in an outbreak of bacillary white diarrhoea 
may appear healthy and yet may lay eggs, which, if 
used for hatching, may give rise to serious losses the 
next breeding season. Survivors in a_blackhead 
outbreak often remain affected with a chronic form of 
the disease and may infect young birds the following 
spring. 

Enquiries must be made regarding the species and 
age of poultry on the farm. Roup attacks all species 
of birds and at all ages, and the preventive campaign 
must include all classes of birds on the farm. Bacillary 
white diarrhcea, on the other hand, is confined in the 
fatal form, with rare exceptions, to young chicks. 
Ducks, turkeys and adult hens need not be safe- 
guarded. If tuberculosis exists amongst the poultry, 
pigs must be protected against infection., 

The season is important. The chances of eradi- 
cating roup are better in summer than in winter. 
Summer-time, on the other hand, seems to favour the 
spread of fowl typhoid. Certain times of the year, 
depending on the farm, are less profitable to poultry 
keepers than other times. You would be more 
disposed to advise the slaughter of ordinary barn-door 
fowl in the autumn than you would be during the 
spring. On the other hand, the birds may be specially 
bred for winter egg production, and it would be bad 
policy to recommend their sale for table during the 
autumn. You will also be guided by the price 
obtainable for the birds. The farm may be close to a 
big town, or there may be an increased demand 
during Christmas or the Jewish festivals. 

The type of farm greatly influences the results which 
follow the use of specific agents. It is not advisable, 
for example, to apply the agglutination or tuberculin 
tests on farms where the birds are on free range and 
cannot be confined till the results of the tests are 
known. The tests should be applied, at least in the 
case of the agglutination test, only to birds which are 
ringed for identification. I speak from experience, 
because I tested in 1922 about 500 birds on a certain 
farm, and the good results, which elsewhere had been 
associated with the work, were in this case frustrated 
by faulty marking and penning of the birds. 

In any measures against disease one must take 
account, then, of the value of the birds, the cost and 
efficiency of the specific agents or tests, the probable 
result, if the disease is uncontrolled, the season, and 
the type of farm. I shall omit certain obvious 
considerations in order to economise time. It is 
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almost superfluous to say, for example, that an 
opinion regarding the chances of eradicating a disease 
can be given only after enquiry as to the percentage 
of birds affected, and the period the disease has 
existed on the place. 

We shall now discuss general measures for controlling 
poultry diseases. Brief reference has already been 
made to specific methods and these will not be further 
described. A detailed account of biological agents 
and tests cannot be given without dealing at length 
with the various diseases and such is not the intention 
in this paper; we can always consult text books in 
these matters. It seems well to remark here that 
there is a tendency for farmers to relax all precautions 
once a vaccine or serum is employed and our care 
should be to point out that these agents always 
benefit by association with other measures. Litera- 
ture is singularly deficient in description of the non- 
specific methods of controlling disease, and it is 
desired here to supply information which will enable 
us to give practical advice which will not outrage the 
principles of poultry keeping. 

Dwellings for birds vary from the open cartshed ot 
the general farm to the elaborate houses of the 
poultry farm proper. General farmers are not easy 
to convince and, while it is practically useless to advise 
them that three square feet of floor space should be 
allowed per bird, it is essential to tell them that, if 
diseases like roup are to be eradicated, then the 
houses must be cleaned and disinfected. Even if 
the flock is sold, new stock should not be introduced 
without these precautions being adopted. Portable 
houses are, of course, the ideal for the general farm 
where they can follow the crop rotation, if such is 
practised, or can be moved from infected land. If 
disease appears, an endeavour should be made to limit 
the range of infection. If cartsheds are the usual 
roosting places, one or more of these should be wired, 
and wet mash should be fed in the sheds in an endea- 
vour to prevent roosting at random. It also gives a 
better chance to examine the birds. Perhaps more 
common on the general farm is the small house without 
windows and which resembles nothing so much as 
an enclosed manure heap. Here the birds are 
crowded like sardines in a tin, and here, if anywhere, 
is massive infection; a wired cartshed is preferable. 
It is under these conditions that a large proportion of 
eggs in the British Isles is produced. 

But let us pass from these slums of the poultry 
world to consider the structures erected by whole-time 
poultry farmers. Often these err on the side of being 
too large. The chances of disease appearing and 
spreading are, other things being equal, directly 
dependent on the size of the unit. During outbreaks 
of disease flocks should be divided into the smallest 
workable units; even wire divisions across a large 
laying house may be helpful and greatly assist in the 
examination of the birds. The change involves no 
sacrifice, as small units always pay better than large 
units. The necessity for small units is very apparent 
in hatching and rearing chicks. The most important 
disease of birds is undoubtedly bacillary white 
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diarrhcea, which is truly congenital in that eggs may 
be laid containing the causal bacillus. The number 
of infected eggs laid by carrier birds may not exceed 
one-half per cent. and thus the smaller hatches may 
escape infection. It has been frequently observed 
that chicks hatched out under hens seldom contract 
the disease, but this is only because the unit is small. 
Reserve houses are essential on all large poultry 
farms as they allow infected houses to be vacated 
and disinfected. 


The cleaning and disinfection of houses and other 
plant are of vital importance. We are already 
acquainted with the general principles of disinfection, 
and it remains for us only to inform ourselves regarding 
the causal agents of diseases of birds. Poultry farmers 
are good friends to chemists,as they apply disinfectants 
liberally and usually without preliminary cleaning. 
We know how futile it is to apply disinfectants to 
floors and dropping boards covered with caked 
droppings. Let us make the mistake appear equally 
obvious to our clients. Any litter removed from 
houses should not be dumped on the manure heap 
unless it has been previously mixed with quicklime 
or other disinfectant. The proper procedure is, of 
course, to burn it. Earth floors in houses are always 
difficult to disinfect. They should be dug out and the 
excavated earth mixed with lime before disposal. 
We must be prepared for many questions regarding 
the kind of disinfectant to use and the method of 
application. The nature of the disinfectant is not 
so important as the manner in which it is used. A 
force spray pump is very useful, enabling the disinfec- 
tant to reach the numerous joints found in poultry 
houses. Much has been written about formaldehyde 
gas disinfection, in which the potassium permanganate 
method is used. Its application is limited to rooms 
which can easily be made air-tight, and the ordinary 
poultry house cannot be included in that category. 
It is useful, however, for incubators and brooders, 
which should receive a preliminary sprinkling with 
water. 


Unless there is plenty of clean land to which birds 
and houses can be moved, the best policy is to confine 
poultry during outbreaks of disease. Seldom can 
we do this on general farms; the most we can do is 
to exclude the birds from the farmyard and manure 
heaps, which are very often sources of infection. 
On poultry farms spare runs are sometimes available 


-or can be made available. Contaminated land 


should be dressed with a minimum of one and a half 
tons of quicklime to the acre, or, if possible, ploughed 
and sown with some catch crop. In any case it 
should be vacated for at least six months. 


Certain points of management require attention 
when disease appears. Instead of the annual cleaning 
the plant should receive attention as often as is 
practicable. The scratching litter in the houses, 
which may be renewed only every six months, should 
be reduced to a minimum and changed at least 
weekly. Droppings should be removed daily and in 
no circumstances should they be collected in pits 
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at the back of the houses as recommended by a 
prominent layman. 

Excepting on general farms, grain is usually 
distributed in the scratching litter amongst which the 
birds search and thus obtain both food and exercise. 
Poultry keepers attach great importance to this 
exercise, but it does not seem sufficiently important 
to justify the method being continued during outbreaks 
of disease when exposure to infection should be reduced 
to a minimum. The fowl is the only animal which 
is encouraged to seek its food amongst its excreta. 
Quite apart from the risk of contagious disease, 
grain remains buried for weeks in the litter, becomes 
musty, and must affect the health of the consumer. 
It is preferable to feed the grain in the run near the 
house, when a special gravel space is kept clean for 
the purpose, away from the house in other cases. 
The only objection to run feeding is that wild birds 
steal the grain. When a serious outbreak of disease 
occurs the grain should be fed in troughs. 

Poultry keepers are divided into those who feed 
wet mash and those who feed dry mash. If wet 
mash is fed in a proper manner, it is before the birds 
in an open trough for about half an hour, after which 
time the trough is removed and disinfected. If dry 
mash is fed, it is always before the birds; a hopper 
sufficient to accommodate a week’s supply or more 
feeds an ever open trough. Let us consider for a 
moment the hen affected with roup or the chick with 
coccidiosis. When wet mash is fed, there is a 
scramble for the food, and the sick bird has little 
chance in the rush even to feed, least of all to cough 
infective material or pass excreta into the trough 
for the rest of the birds to ingest. How different is 
it with dry mash. There is no hustle, and the sick 
bird can and does infect the food at leisure throughout 
the day. Dry mash hoppers are a serious source of 
infection and should be advised against during 
outbreaks of disease. 

Frequent renewal of the drinking water and 
disinfection of utensils is necessary. Certain poultry 
keepers here have copied the American method of 
adding drugs to the drinking water. Potassium 
permanganate is commonly used, but, in the strength 
employed, is at the best only an antiseptic ; it does 
not sterilise the water. More potent drugs have, 
unfortunately, been used, and there is evidence that 
serious harm has resulted. We should all welcome 
a drug which, when added to the drinking water, 
would kill the pathogenic organisms present, and yet 
not injure the bird which drinks the solution. There 
is no such drug known at present. There are no 
experiments which show good results following the 
use of intestinal disinfectants in contagious diseases 
of poultry. Until such good results are forthcoming, 
let us abstain from advising the use of disinfectants 
in the drinking water. Of course we miss doing 
something spectacular because potassium perman- 
ganate solution looks well, but honesty pays ! 

Mention was made previously of methods of 
inspecting poultry. Keen observation is required, 
especially when dealing with roup, which is most 
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easily eradicated by individual examination of every 
bird in the flock. Farmers should cultivate the habit 
of examining birds when trap-nesting. They should 
also be advised to isolate immediately any sick birds 
they may encounter. They should know what 
isolation means, and that infection can be carried 
by the attendants. Sick birds should have separate 
attendants, suitably attired, or, if only one attendant 
is available, he should care for the affected poultry 
last. All this may seem so commonplace to us that 
we may hesitate to communicate it to farmers, but 
it is just the information they are anxious to learn. 

And when disease breaks out we should counsel 
our clients to discontinue the distribution of birds 
and, if bacillary white diarrhoea is present, of eggs 
also. We should likewise insist on a rigid quarantine 
of all new arrivals even if they have been away 
only for a day at a show. 

Finally, there are two points the importance of 
which has not been fully realised by farmers. One 
is the necessity for keeping young birds away from old 
birds and from land recently occupied by the latter, 
and the other of separating birds of different species. 
The most important disease of turkeys is blackhead. 
It can easily be prevented by keeping the chicks away 
from the adults and by hatching them out in incubators 
or under ordinary hens. Again, an important disease 
of ordinary chicks is “ gapes.” Twenty-five per cent. 
of adult turkeys harbour, without apparent incon- 
venience, the causal worm of the disease and are thus 
a danger to chicks. 

Many of the views I have advanced in this paper 
are personal ones, especially those which refer to the 
litter and the feeding of grain and dry mash. They 
are not stereotyped and, for this reason, I shall 
welcome a keen discussion. 

It will interest you to know, before I conclude, that 
all the common diseases of poultry, including for the 
first time in Ulster, fowl typhoid and numerous 
outbreaks of bacillary white diarrhcea, have been 
confirmed by our Ministry of Agriculture. Over 
three hundred specimens have been examined this 
year in the Ministry’s veterinary laboratory, of which 
very few representing poultry diseases came from 
veterinary surgeons. May I assure you that we are 
anxious to help you when dealing with diseases of 
birds, equally with those of the larger animals. 
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Treatment for Acne in Dogs and Cats. 


(J. G. Horning, and A. J. Mc Kee, in “* Veterinary 
Medicine,’ Chicago). 


Definition—An inflammatory disease of the 
sebaceous glands, frequently chronic ; characterised 
by papules, tubercules, or pustules, and sometimes 
nodules, or a combination of these lesions, and com- 
monly met with in dogs and cats between the ages of 
one and seven years. 

Symptoms.—The most common site for the disease 
is the back, extending from the neck to the tail,and in 
instances the eruption may be limited to an area 
around and a little above the tail. It is not infrequent 
to see several lesions and sometimes a large number on 
the head, face, shoulders and forelegs, the proportion 
noticed being i in the order mentioned. The eruption 
may be insignificant, or it may be abundant. They 
sometimes appear acutely, but usually slowly 
and insidiously, and are generally made up of small 
red, bright or dark red pinhead to pea-sized papules 
and pustules in the various stages of evolution and 
involution. In most cases the pustules advance 
rapidly to central suppuration, especially towards 
the apex. If the pustular lesion is squeezed, a 
mixture of pus and sebaceous matter is discharged. 
In many of these cases the skin seems relaxed, thick, 
dirty and greasy, usually from a slight oily seborrhea 
which frequently co-exists. In the course of several 
days the pustular lesions have dried or completely 
disappeared ; however, during this time new lesions 
are presenting and going through the same stages of 
evolution and involution. There is slight or marked 
fluctuation between better or worse, some cases 
extending over months or years, where proper treat- 
ment is not instituted. 

Etiology.—The disease is a frequent one. The 
Bacillus acne, Diplococcus acne, Staphylococcus albus, 
and Staphylococcus aureus can be credited with being 
the etiologic factor in the majority of cases one has to 
contend with in practice. There are predisposing 
factors which bring about the proper condition of the 
skin for this bacterial invasion——digestive disturbances, 
constipation, menstrual trouble, general debility, the 
various types of mange. It is common to both sexes. 

Diagnosis.—-Acne is often a troublesome disease, 
rebellious and obstinate, but one in which the results 
of well directed treatment are usually gratifying. 
Our greatest trouble is in convincing the client to 
continue the treatment after the skin begins to clear 
up. 

Treatment.—We give one-half c.c. of acne vaccine 
(combined) subcutaneously and follow in ten days 
with one c.c., in ten more days with one and a half c.c. 
and in another ten days with two c.c., and where the 
case has been of long standing we follow with n 

injection of two c.c. every thirty days for at least four 
more injections. The bacterial vaccine is made from : 
Acne bacillus, 200 million. 
Acne diplococcus, 200 million. 
Staphylococcus albus, 1000 million. 
Staphylococcus aureus, 600 million, 
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2000 million killed bacteria to every c.c. 

To be put up in 20 c.c. bottles with rubber stoppers 
for the withdrawal of vaccine as needed. Free 
bowel action is of essential importance, the client 
being advised to give a dose of castor oil at least once 
a week. The diet is regulated and a careful study of 
each case is made to determine the predisposing causes 
and their removal or modification. In cases where 
the animal is troubled with great itching, for dogs 
we advise a liquor cresolis compound bath using two 
tablespoonsful of liquor cresolis to one gallon of bath 
water and germicidal soap ; for cats we advise a bath 
with germicidal soap and a 5 per cent. alcoholic 
solution of salicylic acid applied to the parts. 

Where acne coexists with the various types of 
mange, we use the vaccine, the baths as prescribed 
and paint the parts or entire animal with a solution 
of heavy lubricating oil to which has been added two 
ounces of oil of cade to every pint of solution. The 
animal is painted every day with this solution and 
bathed every seven days until the skin clears up, when 
the vaccine only is continued. Severe cases are 
started with 1 c.c of the vaccine. 

The clients are advised that there is apt to be a 
reaction from the seventh to ninth day. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
‘ STANDSTILL ” ORDER FOR INFECTED AREAS. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Mr. Guinness) has, says 
The Times of November 14th, eddressed the following 
communication to local authorities in regard to foot-and- 
mouth disease :— 

“The country is faced, not only with the danger of 
re-invasion by this disease from Continental sources, where 
it is extremely prevalent, but also from the increasing 
number of separated centres in England. There are at 
present ten large infected areas in England, and no fewer 
than 150 outbreaks in sixteen counties have been con- 
firmed during the past seven weeks. As stated in Mr. 
Wood’s letter of October 29th, the greatest potential danger 
lies in the exposure of animals at markets in the incubative 
stage of the disease. The latest case of this kind occurred 
in the outbreak confirmed in Gloucestershire last night, in 
connexion with which inquiries showed that two animals 
from the infected farm had heen exposed in Gloucester 
Market on November 9th. Active steps are being taken 
to trace all the animals exposed at that market, but in the 
meantime any damage caused by these two animals has 
been done. 

‘Whilst the Minister is very reluctant to impose any 
unnecessary restrictions or hardship upon the live-stock 
industry of this country. he feels it imperative to take such 
precautionary measures as are possible to prevent the 
development of a still more serious situation, and he thinks 
that this can best be done by the regulation of the move- 
ment of animals over that part of England in which there 
appears from present circumstances to be the greatest 
danger of the spread of infection. 

‘‘ For the above reasons Mr. Guinness has come to the 





conclusion that the time has arrived to impose a partial 
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Standstill Order over the Midlands and South of England, 
to operate as from midnight on Monday, the 16th instant, 
and he has made an Order accordingly, copies of which are 
enclosed. It is contemplated that this Order will be of a 
temporary character only, and he hopes that it may not 
be necessary to continue it in operation for more than three 
weeks. Mr. Guinness is aware of the inconvenience and 
hardship which may be caused to many connected with 
the live-stock industry by the new Order, but he is strongly 
of opinion that this measure, which is essentially a pre- 
ventive one, is necessary in the interests of the country 
as a whole as well as of agriculture in particular, inasmuch 
as it would be far better to suffer the effects of an Order 
of this character for a short period than to risk a repetition 
of the disastrous outbreaks of the winter of 1923-24 
through the possible existence of any undiscovered centres 
of disease. 

‘A summary of the Order is enclosed. For convenience 
it will be noticed that the form and conditions of the licence 
in use in connexion with infected areas may be utilised 
(subject to the necessary adjustment of Condition 2) for 
the purposes of the new Order. It will also be observed 
that the provisions of the new Order will apply to that 
part of the country scheduled which lies outside, ‘.¢., 
surrounds, the existing foot-and-mouth disease infected 
areas. The main purpose of the Order is to prevent the 
holding of any markets of store stock in the regulated area 
and to control the movements of store animals generally, 
whilst allowing every possible facility for the disposal of 
fat stock intended for immediate slaughter. Markets of 
the latter (fat stock only) will be allowed in the regulated 
area, and these will be subject to veterinary inspection. 
In this manner it is hoped to bring rapidly to light any cases 
of disease resulting from the present infected localities, 
and thus to prevent the disastrous effects arising from the 
exposure of infective animals at markets in those parts of 
England hitherto unrestricted from which the greatest 
danger is to be apprehended. No movement of any kind 
will be allowed outwards to places in any free area. This 
will afford the desired protection against the risk of in- 
fection to those parts of the country not included in the 
new regulated area, viz., Scotland, the Northern Counties 
of England, Wales, East Anglia, and Devon and Cornwall. 

“ Mr. Guinness feels sure that all concerned will support 
this measure as being in the best interests of the industry 
as a whole, and will co-operate to secure its strict enfotce- 
ment. He desires that local authorities will, in publishing 
the Order, make a special point of reminding stock-owners 
of the necessity of reporting any suspicious cases to the 
police with all speed, inasmuch as by so doing they will 
hasten the success of the measures taken to control the 
disease and secure its rapid eradication.” 


* * * * * 


The “ regulated area ” to which the new Order will apply 
comprises the countries (including all county and other 
boroughs geographically situated therein) of Bedford. 
Berks, Buckingham, Cambridge, Chester, Derby, Dorset, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Isle 
of Ely, Isle of Wight, Kent, Lancaster (except the county 
borough of Barrow-in-Furness and the petty sessional 
divisions of North, Lonsdale and Hawkshead), Leicester, 
Lincoln (Holland and Kesteven divisions), London, 
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Middlesex, Monmouth, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxtord, 
Rutland, Salop, Soke of Peterborough, Somerset, South- 
ampton, Stafford, Sussex Sussex West, Surrey, 
Warwick, Wilts, Worcester, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire (but not including the City of York) (excluding 
any portions of any of those counties as are for the time 
being comprised within an infected area for the purposes 
of the Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Infected Areas Restrictions) 
Order of 1925). 

It also comprises in the county of Flint the petty sessional 
division of Overton. Under the Order “‘ the movement 
of cattle, sheep, pigs, goats, or deer into, out of, or within 
the regulated area subject to the Order is prohibited,” 


Kast, 


and 


except under the conditions set out. 





Slaughtering Demonstration at Newcastle. 


In the course of his report on a demonstration of various 
methods of slaughtering, held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
on October 6th, 1925, Mr. T. Parker, F.R.C.V.S., Veter- 
inary Officer to the Corporation, after detailing the methods 
employed, says :— 

On Wednesday, 7th October, 1925, an inspection of all 
the carcasses was made with a view to determining whether 
any practical or outstanding differences could be observed 
as indicative of good, bad or indifferent bleeding, or con- 
dition likely to affect the question of Market Value. 


BEEF. 


The carcasses of beef had been sectioned into ‘‘ sides ”’ 
and arranged in two rows suspended by overhead rails. 
On making a superficial inspection nothing was observed 
to distinguish any one from any other. They appeared 
well bled and in first-class market condition. On making 
a very close and prolonged inspection an attempt was 
made to place them in order of merit as to apparent 
perfection of bleeding, brightness and appearance generally . 
It should be noted, however, that both external and internal 
surfaces of the sides presented slight differences between 
the two sides of the same carcass. Moreover, slight 
differences were distinguishable between the fore and hind- 
quarters of the same sides besides between different parts 
of the same quarter. This applied equally in every case, 
and it may be added that the distinction between any two 
carcasses appeared in no case much greater than could be 
observed in one or two instances between two quarters ot 
the same carcass. 

The carcasses of Beef were placed in the following order 
of merit :— 

Ist. Slaughtered by the Jewish Method. 

2nd. Slaughtered by the Ordinary Felling Hammer. 

Equal. Slaughtered by the ‘ Greener Humane Killer ’ 

and “‘ Temple-Cox”’ Pistol. 


OFFAL. 

Kidneys. 
Jewish Method 
Ordinary do. 

“* Greener ” 
“Temple-Cox ” 


Lungs. Liver. 
Ist, Jewish Method Jewish Method 
2nd, Ordinary do. Ordinary do. 
3rd, ‘‘ Greener ” “‘ Temple-Cox ” 
4th, ‘‘ Temple-Cox” ‘‘ Greener ” 


MUTTON. 


These carcasses were about equal in appearance. If 
any distinction could be made, the brightest in appearance 
was that of the animal slaughtered by the ordinary method. 


OFFAL. 

Lungs. Liver. Kidneys. 
lst, Jewish Method ‘‘ Temple-Cox” ‘“‘ Temple-Cox ” 
2nd, Ordinary do. Ordinary Method Ordinary Method 
3rd ‘‘ Temple-Cox” Jewish Method Jewish Method 
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There was so little to distinguish one from the other 
that any degree of difference of coloration or congestion, 
even on section, was most difficult to determine. All were 
good. 

Pigs. 

On visiting the premises, it was found that by some 
mistake one of the carcasses of pork had been removed 
to the cooling chambers, and the plucks could not be traced. 
On making a very close inspection of the remaining carcass, 
that of a large sow which had been killed by means of the 
** Temple-Cox”’ instrument, it was found to be in an 
apparently perfect condition. 


On Monday, 12th October, 1925, that is to say six days 
later, the premises were again visited for the purpose of 
further inspecting the beet carcasses after sectioning the 
sides into quarters. In the meantime the beef had been 
kept hanging within the cooling chambers at the abattoir. 
For the purpose of inspection, one fore-quarter from each 
of the four carcasses was placed upon a table, the four 
separate fore-quarters being arranged side by side so as 
to expose the newly cut surface of the first cut of the 
chine in each case. As in all the previous cases, when 
proceeding to place them in order of merit. it was not 
known by which method of slaughter the animal from which 
any particular quarter was derived had been killed. After 
spending a considerable amount of time in attempting 
to place them in order as to merit, this was found practically 
impossible. Eventually one quarter was chosen as the 
best in appearance, the remaining three being considered 
as about equal. It was found that the quarter selected 
was from the heifer killed by means of the ** Temple-Cox”’ 
instrument. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


For the purpose of these demonstrations, besides the 
fact that they were carried out in a roomy and well-lighted 
building providing the necessary facilities, conditions as 
to number and expertness of the operatives actually em- 
ployed in each case were such that it was well nigh 
impossible for the occurrence of any hitch or accident, 
irrespective of the methods employed, likely to prevent the 
animal being stunned by the first blow or shot. That 
precisely similar conditions do not and cannot obtain 
during slaughtering operations within the thousands 
of small and undesirable premises in various parts of the 
country leaves little room for argument. Where physical 
force is the means employed for the stunning of animals 
prior to bleeding, it is essential that the conditions referred 
to should obtain as a protection to the animals. 

To stun a large bull or bullock requires more than 
average strength and dexterity on the part of the slaugh- 
terer. Some men are almost always comparatively fit ; 
others vary from day to day. Occasionally, even with 
expert and physically fit slaughtermen, when a blow is 
about to be delivered, the animal, being somewhat wild or 
restless, quickly moves the head, the result being a most 
undesirable scene. Men become expert by practice, and 
from the moment the youth commences as a mere novice 
until he has fully served his time and become an expert, 
he must obtain his experience within the slaughterhouse 
upon living animals, so far as the process of killing is 
concerned. Human nature being what it is, there are 
varying differences between individuals concerned in any 
particular business. Some youths rapidly become expert 
slaughterers ; others with years of experience with great 
difficulty pass the novice stage. With slaughtermen the 
question of physique, temperament, training and mode 
of living, combined, essentially determines this success or 
otherwise. The remarks already made will also apply 
more or less to the methods of slaughter where stunning 
prior to bleeding does not take place. So far as the 
securing of the large animals immediately before the act 
of killing is concerned, they would appear to apply less 
to the Jewish method than to any other. It is possible 
that something short of the conditions outlined would be 
permissible and yet successful where the force required 
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for stunning animals was exerted by mechanical means. 

This would appear obvious for several reasons :— 

i. An instrument, being mechanical, will operate the 

same way on each successive occasion. 

ii. The power exerted for purposes of 

not depend upon physical fitness. 

The amount of physical ability required to operate 

an instrument may be small and simple. 

iv. An instrument may be used with success from the 
outset without sacrificing any animals for practising 


1. 


killing does 


iii. 


purposes. 

These observations are based upon the assumption that 
the instrument employed is a perfectly suitable one and 
capable of easy adjustment. 

Apart from the animals slaughtered in these demonstra- 
tions, a large number of carcasses has since been inspected 
which were slaughtered by one method only. and it was 
found that greater differences in appearance of the exterior 
of these carcasses existed than amongst the four slaughtered 
in the demonstrations. 

Although it appears probable that carcasses of beef of 
animals slaughtered by the Jewish method may be amongst 
those most perfectly drained of blood, in actual practice, 
and all other things being equal, the method of killing 
would appear to have little or no bearing on the general 
appearance of freshly killed carcasses or the brightness, 
firmness or general commercial qualities of the meat 
when cut. In other words, if of a hundred bullocks or 
heifers an equal number was to be slaughtered by the 
four methods employed in the demonstrations and, further, 
if the carcasses of these animals aiterwards were sectioned 
into quarters or smaller joints and submitted to inspection 
by a Committee of Experts, it is almost certain that it 
would be found impossible to distinguish the various 
quarters or joints by reason of a knowledge of the different 
methods by which the animals had been slaughtered. 


Finally, whenever observations are to be made in a 
matter of this description, it is admitted that it is much 
more advantageous to have a greater number of demon- 
strations upon which to base them. Nevertheless, small 
as the number was, so far as the condition of the meat 
after slaughter is concerned, in no single case from amongst 
those slaughtered was the carcass before and after being 
cut, or the condition of the offal, found wanting in any 


particular. 








It was reported at a recent meeting in Aberdeen of the 
County Executive of the Farmers’ Union that a number 
of deaths of store cattle from Ireland and Shetland had 
taken place as the result of transit fever. Mr. M’Callum, 
veterinary inspector, Aberdeen, and Mr. Munro, Veterinary 
Office, Ministry of Agriculture, were appointed to visit 
Orkney and Shetland and report on the existing conditions 
of transit of stock from these islands to Aberdeen. Steps 
were also taken to secure from farmers in the North-East 
particulars regarding the number of deaths of imported 
cattle conveyed by boats bet ween certain dates of the year. 


Veterinary College, London, beat the 
Bellingham on Saturday, 
Tries were 
Heck 


The Royal 
Merchant Taylors School at 
by three tries (9 points) to a goal (5 points). 
scored for the winners by Hodgman (2) and Xuto. 
crossed for the School, Wilkins kicking the goal. 

The College team was: J. Peele, back; P. J. Cautley, 
W. Downing, D. M. Hale, and S. J. M. Hodgman, three- 
quarter backs; C. S. Xuto and T. A. R. Filgate, half- 
backs; T. G. Chamberlain, 8. Edwards, E. Langley, 
J. B. White, H. J. Sadler, K. H. Everett, K. Marshall, 


and B. G. Catmur, forwards. 
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PREVENTION OF 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


The old adage of “ a stitch in time ” is never more 
aptly illustrated than in visitations of contagious 
animal disease, but when such visitations come in the 
guise of foot-and-mouth disease, the resultant value 
of the stitch far exceeds the complement of the 
proverb, and more correctly may be expressed by 
ninety-nine than by nine. 

The purport of this leading article, at the outset 
of what is practically the foot-and-mouth season, 
is, therefore, to analyse briefly prevention and point 
to means whereby full forces of control may be 
directed against this insidious foe with its invisible 
agency, bearing in mind that any reduction in the 
cost to the country entailed by this disease will be 
welcomed alike by the Government and the com- 
munity generally. 

Those of us who are conversant with this disease, 
the subtlety of its incidence, the rapidity of its in- 
fection, the incompleteness of the weapons empirically 
suggested to meet an unseen enemy, are also aware of 
the many loopholes of escape, and of the urgent necessity 
of closing every known fount and of guarding every 
pass whereby admission of infection is possible. 
Credit may not be given where credit is due and 
freedom from the disease may not be appreciated at 
its proper value, but rather taken as a matter of course 
or looked on as the outcome of ordinary circumstances. 
It is, nevertheless, safe and appropriate to say that the 
veterinary profession as a whole has no thought but 
the desire to see this baffling foe thoroughly controlled 
in all its aspects and, furthermore, the profession 
is prepared to assist in the application of all possible 
means whereby complete victory may be achieved 
and the land rid, not only of the scourge and its 
attendant heavy expense, but of the menace which 
hangs over the country as a constant nightmare. 

Unquestionably, the veterinary profession, and 
particularly those members of it whose special sphere 
lies in the vigilance of State duty, is doing its utmost 
in a difficult situation and so far as existing circum- 
stances of State organised control permit. Scientific 
investigation into the causation of this and other 
animal disease, though it may be susceptible of a 
better fundamental basis and more in keeping with 
the necessities of an important profession, is pro- 
gressing and, it is hoped, with some ultimate beneficial 








results. There is, however, one avenue which, we 
venture to suggest, demands more particular attention 
than it receives at present. Indeed, it is a serious 
matter, and it is without question the weak link 
in the chain of control of animal disease, be it foot- 
and-mouth disease or any other dire animal disease 
having a bearing on the purse or the health of the 
community. The public is not educated up to the 
seriousness of a given situation, to the imperative 
necessity of immediate notification or the calling in 
of an expert whenever doubt exists. How important 
it is to act without delay is proved every day, and it is 
the common history of all outbreaks. In respect to so 
insidious a disease as foot-and-mouth disease, excuse 
for belated notification on the part of owners of stock 
can to some extent be defended. There are many 
instances, particularly in pigs-common offenders in 
outbreaks—where diagnosis is difficult, and to the 
uninitiated absolutely impossible. Salivation, cham- 
ping of jaws and foot lameness in pigs are common 
ordinarily ; mouth lesions in all animals in the early 
stages are often somewhat indistinct and, before 
suspicions are aroused, grave mischief from the point 
of view of spread of the disease may have occurred 
through unwitting human agency. Penalties for non- 
notification of scheduled diseases are right enough 
in effect, and they may counter the apathy of indi- 
viduals or the deliberate act of concealment, but there 
remains the ignorance, or rather the inability to 
appreciate the situation, in respect to particular 
unusual disease on the part of owners of animals, 
which is an important factor—almost the most 
important factor—in necessary measures for the 
limitation of spread of an epizootic. The question 
then arises: “how is this to be remedied?” and 
certainly it is a matter which should be fully considered 
by both the State and thecommunity. It isin every 
way possible that, if earlier touch in diagnosis and 
notification could be effected, the ravages of foot-and- 
mouth disease and the consequent dislocation of mar- 
kets would lose much of their significance. Though 
veterinary propaganda through county agricultural 
associations or through county and borough councils 
could play a great part, we venture to affirm that the 
time is approaching when a properly organised 
veterinary health service for Great Britain should be 
seriously considered, under which all animals kept 
for the use of man would be placed above haphazard 
occasional veterinary care, and not be exposed to the 
distressing and expensive blasts of contagious and 
communicable diseases as at present. In our fore- 
most position in the world as stock breeders, the most 
particular care of our flocks and herds should be in full 
evidence, and it is quite within reason to assert 
that such an organisation of veterinary force would 
ultimately prove a great asset in our country’s con- 
cerns, and dispel for ever those diseases from which 
spring only vexation. 
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REVIEW. 


Statistical and General Report, Army Veterinary 
Services, 1924-1925. 

The Annual Statistical and General Report on the 
working of Army Veterinary Services in Home 
Commands and Overseas Forces for the year 1924-25, 
has been received and, according to rule, inefficiency 
and wastage is shown in concise form. Generally 
speaking it is evidence of good service rendered. ‘The 
health and condition of animals have been well main- 
tained, though, in particular, owing to a new nomen- 
clature and re-grouping of diseases brought into 
force during the year, it has not been possible to make 
accurate comparison with previous years. 

It is satisfactory to be able to record an increase 
in the number of horses on the strength of the Army 
in Home Commands, the number standing at 13,404 
as compared with 11,795 in 1923-24, and of this total 
23 per cent. are re-mounts purchased during the year. 
The number of boarded out horses has fallen by 625 
and now stands at 1,631. The number of mules is 
given at 1,153, a slight decrease on the previous year. 

In regard to health, the average number daily under 
treatment in Home Commands amounted to 5.72 
per cent. horses and 2.55 per cent. mules, with an 
average sick period of 21.65 days and 20.70 days 
respectively. Wastage for veterinary reasons for 
the year amounted to 5.98 per cent. horses and 4.58 
per cent. mules. 

Wounds, contusions and galls form the chief ad- 
missions for treatment, the percentage constantly sick 
from these causes being 28-49 per cent. horses and 
28-29 per cent. mules, the relatively high case incidence 
being attributable to the large number of re-mounts 
received during the year. Diseases of the foot account 
for 3-2 per cent. horses and 8-3 per cent. mules, while 
admissions for other diseases of locomotion are quoted 
at 13.5 per cent. horses and 22-7 per cent. mules. 
There was a considerable increase in respiratory 
diseases in horses (14-6 per cent.) in consequence of the 
increased number of re-mounts, and strangles at 5:3 
per cent. occurred. Anti-strangles vaccine was tried 
with disappointing results, though a vaccine for the 
treatment of protracted cases of catarrh and strangles 
proved beneficial. Diseases of the skin and connective 
tissue amounted to 10-5 per cent. horses and 14-6 
per cent. mules; sprains, 6-9 per cent. horses and 
9-3 per cent. mules. The small amount of digestive 
disease, viz., 3-8 per cent. horses and 2-9 per cent. 
mules, speaks well for the feeding arrangements of the 
Army. Pustular dermatitis, contagious though benign 
in character, was again prevalent in the Aldershot 
Command, and contagious stomatitis prevailed at 
one of the Re-mount Depots. 

On the strength of the British Army of the Rhine 
were 1,332 horses and 182 mules. The general health 
was good, 5-29 per cent. horses and 2-21 per cent. mules 
being under treatment daily. 

The strength of the British Troops in Egypt, 
Palestine and Soudan, all of which are under the 
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veterinary administration of the Assistant Director 
of Veterinary Services, British Troops, Egypt, for the 
year was 2,877 horses and 1,345 mules, and during the 
recent trouble was increased temporarily to 4,600 
animals by additional troops. Incidence of digestive 
disease (sand colic) and mortality of the same was 
greatly reduced at the Kantara Re-mount Depét by 
the provision of horse standings. Very commendable 
research work was carried out in the Veterinary Labor- 
atory of the Command, particularly in regard to dealer’s 
or shipping fever, and specific ophthalmia. In the 
former, attention was directed to a certain bacillus 
recovered from cases of catarrhal fever, pneumonia and 
tendonitis, and an anti-pneumonic serum was prepared 
from horses hyper-immunised with pure cultures, 
which was reputed to have conferred temporary 
protection from this class of disease when administered 
to animals on purchase. 

At the Royal Army Veterinary School, Aldershot, 
seven courses of instruction were held during the 
year, viz., one for regular officers, R.A.V.C. (three 
months); two for Territorial Officers, R.A.V.C. 
(twelve days); two in Animal Management for 
officers of combatant branches of the Service (one 
month) ; and two in Animal Management for N.C.O.’s 
(six weeks). 

Very praiseworthy work was done at the school 
in regard to the value of vaccines for the treatment 
of protracted cases of catarrh, beth with heterogenous 
and autogenous vaccines, the general result being 
that with this method of treatment discharge from 
the nose ceased on an average of 12-27 days as com- 
pared to 21-65 days before vaccine treatment was 
adopted. Experiments with vaccines for the 
prevention of strangles were not satisfactory, but 
the use of autogenous vaccines for the treatment 
of chronic cases gave encouraging results; 5,449 
doses of subcutaneous mallein and 4,260 doses of 
intra-dermo-palpebral mallein were issued during the 
ear. 

The School of Farriery, Aldershot, continued to show 
good service. 112 pupils attended the school during 
the year, of which 71 qualified and 39 were remaining 
under instruction. The average number under in- 
instruction was 42-71, and the average period of courses 
was 6:05 months. 2,976 horses were shod during the 
year, 11,906 shoes put on and 3,206 shoes made. 
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CLINICAL REPORT. 
Displacement of t the Patella.* 

According to Meeller’s “ Veterinary Surgery,” 


there are two varieties of patellar displacement 
lateral and upward. Of the upward variety, he 
describes a “momentary” and a “ stationery ” 
upward displacement. It is the momentary dis- 
placement}thatJwe wish to discuss. In our opinion 
it,is a rare and interesting case. 

On May 15th we were asked to examine for sound- 
ness a seven-year-old chestnut mare, weighing about 
1,300 pounds. She was fresh from the farm, had 
never been shod behind and was quite green and soft. 
We made a thorough and searching examination of 
the animal, both in and out of harness, following which 
we had no hesitation in passing her as sound. Our 
clients were an express company, and their barn has a 
cement floor. This mare was kept under observation 
for about a week, when she was taken to the black- 
smith shop, shod and returned to her stall until the 
next day, when she was to be hitched for work. 

The next morning when the mare was being backed 
out of her stall, a peculiarity in her gait was noted by 
the stable foreman who diagnosed the condition as 
“ springhalt.” He immediately jumped to the 
conclusion that we had had something “ slipped 
over” on us and telephoned us to come at once and 
make a re-examination. 

On. our arrival we were confronted with a most 
peculiar case. On backing out of the stall, the mare 
moved unduly cautiously, stiffly, did not stride 
backward a full stride, did not flex her hind limbs 
and would place her heels to the ground first. When 
the animal was in the centre of the floor, the condition 
was even more apparent. In striding forward, there 
was an apparent pause as in stringhalt. The stride 
would be cut short with a simultaneous straightening 
out of all the joints below the stifle and the foot would 
come down to the ground with a double thud, heels 
first, and not on the spot intended, but slightly behind 
it. After a few strides thus, the condition would 
disappear, but after a rest it reappeared for the, first 
few yards. In backing the condition was the same, 
but was more permanent—did not disappear after a 
few steps. There was an apparent lack of control— 
an inco-ordination—in these phenomena. 

On closer examination, it was noted that during the 
stride a depression would appear over the region of 
the stifle and an enlargement above this depression. 
This synchronised with the half stride forward, and 
when the joints suddenly straightened out and the 
foot was about to meet the ground, the enlargement 
mentioned would descend and the depression over the 
patella disappear. By placing a hand over the patella 
and having the animal moved forward and backward, 
the upward and downward movement of the patella 
could be easily palpated. We made a diagnosis of 
incomplete displacement of the patella and gave the 
causes as fear of the cement floor, the animal being 
*Case reported by Kesten & McUillivray in Chicago Veterinary Medicine. 








newly shod, and undue extreme backward extension 
of the legs during shoeing, also the comparative long 
rest and idleness probably producing a flabbiness of 
the patella ligaments. It was our opinion that if such 
was actually the condition, it would disappear in the 
course of a few weeks. We may surmise that the 
animal had been in a state of idleness on the farm 
during the winter months and also during the time 
from shipment to the dealer until coming to the express 
company. We all are aware of the fear a green 
animal newly shod for the first time has for a cement 
floor. We gave these as contributing causes. 

We were later informed that there was a certain 
amount of struggling in the blacksmith shop when 
shoeing the animal’s hind feet. We know that 
upward luxation can occur only by severe backward 
extension, so it requires no stretch of the imagination 
to believe that when the smith had the foot on his 
knee, owing to struggling on the part of the mare, 
the leg may have been stretched unduly backwards, 
producing the condition already described. The 
peculiarities in gait were observed for the first time 
the day after shoeing and not at all during the week of 
observation. 

The following day another veterinarian, a personal 
friend of ours, was called in for consultation. He 
gave his diagnosis as some obscure lesion in the brain 
and condemned the animal as unsound. By this 
time the conditions were well established, and the 
action of the patelle (it was bilateral) was quite 
discernible. 

Less than six weeks have passed since we first saw 
this case, and the animal now goes perfectly sound and 
does not make a mis-step. It was our original opinion 
that if our diagnosis and the causes we ascribed were 
correct, the condition would disappear in a few weeks. 
This actually happened in spite of the “ obscure 
brain lesion.” This was our first opportunity to 
observe and study a case of momentary displacement 
of the patella, and it was interesting from a clinical 
standpoint. 








Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act, 1914. 


MEETING OF VETERINARY PRACTITIONERS. 

On 24th October, 1925, a meeting of Scottish 
veterinary practitioners was held in the Station Hotel, 
Perth, to discuss the Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act, 
1914, and the position of part-time veterinary in- 
spectors under the Act. Mr. James Lindsay, Dum- 
fries, occupied the Chair, and Mr. Donald Campbell, 
Rutherglen, acted as Secretary to the meeting. 

Mr. ApAM Kerr, introduced by the Chairman, said : 
“The old order changeth.” The quotation had already 
been used as a motto to describe changes which were 
supposed to be taking place, not in veterinary science, 
but in the status of the veterinary surgeon. Im- 
mediately following this utterance came the announce- 
ment that, under the Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act 
of 1914, no part-time veterinary inspector was to be 
appointed and that no practitioner was to be allowed 
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to do the work within the area of his own practice 
without the consent of the Scottish Board of Health. 
The future of the part-time inspector and the country 
practitioner was black indeed. He himself had been 
a part-time inspector for fifteen years, and so far as 
he knew had always performed the duties to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. The reward of work well 
done was generally more work to do. Now he was 
being debarred from doing any of the work under the 
Milk and Dairies Act, before he had been tried. 

The real specialists in meat or milk inspection were 
the bacteriologist and pathologist working in the 
laboratory. Mr. Kerr did not approve of so-called 
specialists doing the everyday work of the practitioner, 
clinically examining cows and their udders, tuberculin 
testing and so on, depriving the practitioner of his 
legitimate work, for which he had qualified himself. 

The M.R.C.V.S. diploma was still to be regarded as 
the sine qua non for entrance within the one portal 
system, but it was only to admit within the portal. 
It was not to qualify for a more comfortable seat on 
the grand stand. That was to be reserved for those 
who returned to college for six or nine months and 
received a modicum of theoretical knowledge on meat 
and milk inspection. In other words, the M.R.C.V.S. 
degree was still to be regarded as a licence to practise, 
but when it came to meat or milk, or presumably any 
other subject on which the Government issued 
legislation, the practice could be taken away and the 
practitioner left only with the licence. 

The CHAIRMAN said most of those present would 
know why that meeting had been called. It was to 
consider the position of part-time veterinary inspectors 
under the Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act, 1914. That 
Act provided that no veterinary inspector appointed 
under it by a local authority should engage in private 
practice in the district in which he held office, save 
with the consent of the Scottish Board of Health. 
In a circular letter to all local authorities issued on 
22nd August last, the Board had emphasised very 
strongly that such consent would only be given in 
exceptional circumstances. The Board suggested 
that, where it was not practicable for a local authority 
to employ a whole-time inspector, two or more author- 
ities should combine for the purpose, and only in 
cases where it was shown that this could not reasonably 
be done, would they sanction the appointment of a 
part-time inspector. This would mean the dismissal 
of many part-time inspectors who at present held 
public health appointments in Scotland. In some cases 
practitioners would thus find themselves deprived of 
a large part of their income. Mr. Lindsay explained 
that a meeting had already been held in Glasgow, 
at which part-time inspectors had discussed the 
matter and formed a committee to take up their 
interests. He described the steps already taken by 
the committee. Many burghal authorities had gx- 
pressed themselves as strongly in favour of retaining 
their part-time inspectors and had made representa- 
tions to the Board to that effect, but so far the Board 
had withheld their consent to such appointments. 
Although the Act itself differentiated between in- 
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spectors practising in the district in which they held 
office and those whose practices were outside the area 
of their public health appointments, the Board in their 
circular letter recognised no such distinction, but were 
out for whole-time men in every possible instance. 

While that meeting was called with reference to 
the Milk and Dairies Act, it would be well to mention 
another danger to the part-time inspectors which 
was looming ahead. A draft bill was in existence, 
and had been discussed by certain county authorities, 
which proposed that for the purposes of the Diseases 
of Animals Acts the powers at present vested in 
burghal authorities should be absorbed by the counties. 
Only six burghs in Scotland were excluded from this 
proposal. Unless they combined and fought together 
all this would mean in the near future the total 
extinction of part-time inspectors. 

He was very glad to welcome Mr. Gofton as a 
visitor to the meeting. 

Several other gentlemen having spoken, 

Mr. Gorton said the Scottish Board of Health did 
not propose to abolish part-time inspectors altogether. 
The Act and the Order clearly stated that a veterinary 
inspector under the Act would not be permitted to 
engage in private practice in the district in which 
he held office, except with the consent of the Board. 
There were thinly populated districts in which the 
stock carried was small and the distances to be 
travelled long, in which it would not be practicable to 
maintain whole-time inspectors. He felt sure that 
the Board would sanction part-time appointments in 
such districts, but that did not affect the general 
policy of the Board, with regard to whole-time in- 
spectors, as expressed in their circular letter issued 
to local authorities on the subject. 

The National Veterinary Medical Association could 
not be charged with neglecting the interests of the 
part-time inspectors at the time of the passing of the 
Milk and Dairies Act of 1914. At that time the 
* National,’ as at present constituted, did not exist. It 
only assumed its present form and began to take an 
active part in political work in 1919. Nor was it true to 
say that the effect of the Act had passed unnoticed in 
the columns of the * Record.” Immediately after 
intimation was given that the Act would come into 
operation on the Ist September, he had himself written 
a summary of the provisions of the Act, as affecting 
veterinary surgeons and veterinary inspectors, which 
had been printed in the “ Record.” The part-time 
inspectors had not asked the “ National” to take up 
any matter in their interests. He had no authority to 
commit the ‘* National ” to any policy in this matter, 
but he could assure them that any representation 
which they might forward would receive most careful 
consideration by the Council of that body. 

Mr. Davip Brown proposed the following resolu- 
tion, which was seconded by Mr. J. D. Porrir : 

“That this meeting protests against the policy 
of the Scottish Board of Health under the Milk and 
Dairies (Scotland) Act, 1914, in foreing on local 
authorities the wholesale dismissal of part-time 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Derbyshire Division.* 


A meeting of this Division was held at the Royal 
Hotel, Derby, on Tuesday, October 15th, 1925. 
The President, Mr. F. T. Prince, occupied the chair, 
and there were also present Messrs. W. F. Aston, 
Major T. V. Bagshaw, H. Briggs, J. C. Deville, P. M. 
Evershed, E. Marrison, and Capt. O. V. Gunning 
(Hon. Secretary). Visitors included Mr. J. M. 
Garrow (Assistant Chief Constable for Derbyshire), 
Dr. W. M. Ash (County Medical Officer of Health 
for Derbyshire), Messrs. Griffin, W. J. Ironside and 
K. Wilkinson. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 

New Members: Messrs. W. J. Ironside and KE. 
Wilkinson were elected as members of the Division. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. F. 'T. Prince, in proposing Mr. E. Marrison as 
President for the coming year, referred to him as one 
of the charter members of the Derbyshire Association, 
and as one who, as Hon. Secretary for a number of 
years, had contributed largely to the success of the 
Division. This was seconded by Mr. Devitie and 
carried unanimously. 

The election of officers was as follows: President, 
Mr. E. Marrison ; Vice- Presidents, Mr. F. T. Prince 
and Mr. G. J. Furness (to become President, 1926) ; 


Hon. Secretary, O. V. Gunning; Hon. Treasurer, 
Major T. V. Bagshaw; Hon. Auditors, Messrs. W. 


F. Aston and P. M. Evershed; Council, Mr. H. 
Briggs and the officers of the Association ; Repre- 
sentatives to Council N. V.M. A., Mr. W. F. Aston and 
the Hon. Secretary. 


DISCUSSION ON TUBERCULOSIS ORDER, 1925 


The Hon. Secretary, in introducing this subject, 
said: I am not opening this discussion because |] 
am in any way specially qualified to do so, but simply 
for the reason that the member who had kindly 
consented to supply a paper on this important subject 
was at the eleventh hour, owing to illness, prevented 
from doing so. Approximately eighteen months ago 
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veterinary inspectors, regarding that policy as an 
affront to the whole veterinary profession and a 
serious blow at the livelihood of many of its members ; 
that those present pledge themselves to enlist all the 
aid they can in opposing the policy ; and that a com- 
mittee of the meeting be now formed to take whatever 
steps they consider necessary to further such opposi- 
tion.” 

The resolution was carried and it was decided 
that the committee already existing should continue 
its work as representing the meeting. 

DonaLp CAMPBELL, M.R.C.V.S. 
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this Division forwarded a resolution to the General 
Secretary in London unanimously supporting the 
re-introduction of the Tuberculosis Order, 1914. 
Most of us here are practising in large milk-producing 
areas, and I believe this step was prompted by 
observations made in the course of daily practice 
that some such order was urgently needed, if only as 
the first move to preserve the health of the dairy 
cattle in the district and also to safeguard the general 
public, especially infants, from the consumption of 
grossly infected milk. 

To-day this Order is on the statute book, and this 
Division has thought fit to allocate this meeting for 
its consideration. It might be suggested, and quite 
rightly, that this subject has already been fully and 
ably dealt with, both in the Veterinary Record and 
at Cambridge, and that further discussion is unneces- 
sary but, on the other hand, I believe it is a fact that, 
in spite of its publicity, it was not until the Order was 
put into operation a few weeks ago that we had a clear 
conception of what our duties as Inspectors would 
be, and I take it that the idea of this meeting to-day 
is rather to discuss the various points in the working 
of the Order which directly concern us in carrying 
out our official duties under the Order. 

The first duty one has to fulfil in attending a sus- 
pected case is to diagnose the case, to decide whether 
it is or whether it is not a case of tuberculosis within 
the meaning of the Tuberculosis Order, 1925. 

I am of opinion that, for economic and practical 
reasons, most of our diagnoses must be based on the 
clinical examination, and from my short experience 
with the Order I am convinced that it is not altogether 
easy. There is, of course, the typical clinical picture 
of loose, shallow cough, the lungs like a musical box, 
and advanced emaciation. Such cases can be dis- 
missed in a few minutes with a feeling of satisfaction 
as to one’s diagnostic ability. However, I recall a 
case occurring a year or two back in an animal showing 
a similar clinical picture. I confidently diagnosed 
tuberculosis, but, to my surprise and mortification, 
at the post-mortem to which the owner unfortunately 
accompanied me, I found a huge purulent abscess in 
the left lung, but as far as [ could judge from an 
examination of the lymph glands the animal was 
perfectly free from tuberculosis. I foresee some 
difficulty also in diagnosing chronic cough showing 
definite signs of tuberculosis, particularly in animals 
in good condition. 

Each winter I am called upon to treat cases of 
bronchial trouble and pleurisy, cases which | admit 
may be of tuberculous origin, but many of these 
cases with good nursing and perhaps some cod liver oil 
make, in the course of time, wonderful recoveries. 
The lungs, which at one time on auscultation showed 
evidence of a nasty r&le, entirely clear up, and the 
animal takes on another lease of life. I foresee in 
the&e cases a difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory 
decision by clinical examination as to whether such 
cases are or are not open cases of tuberculosis. 

There is also the question of cases of Johné’s disease, 
und, while cases are usually not hard to diagnose 
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as such, it seems a pity they were not definitely 
included in the Order, as animals so affected must 
be as great a menace to the livestock industry as those 
affected with tuberculosis. There will, too, I think, 
be certain difficulties to be faced with regard to the 
post-mortem examination. The veterinary inspector 
passes the animal with regard to the Tuberculosis 
Order and only then is the carcass (usually without 
viscera) again examined by the appointed meat 
inspector or medical officer of health before it is 
passed for human food. In one case in which tuber- 
culosis was very slight | learnt afterwards that the 
carcass had been condemned by the medical officer 
of health. This means to say that the local authority 
has to pay three-quarters compensation for a carcass 
which has been condemned. Such occurrences are 
apt to make the veterinary inspector over-zealous, 
and much meat which, in accordance with recognised 
meat inspection judgment, is fit for human food, will 
not be put to the best advantage. 

It is early to criticise the Order too rashly, although 
it does seem that there are many points which need 
adjusting. The allocation of areas to inspectors is, 
in some cases, uneven, if not unfair. 

Each county has its special way of working the 
order, and what applies to one does not apply to the 
other. In one county the police play an important 
part, in an adjoining county it is left entirely to the 
veterinary inspector; then, again, there is a wide 
variation in different districts in the educational 
status of the farming community. In some districts 
they will doubtless give the Order more support 
than in others. There is a tendency for us to judge 
the whole order as we find it in our own areas, but it 
is only by an intimate knowledge of all systems that 
the most effective can be arrived at. 1 think it is 
probable, however, that, generally speaking, the 
order is regarded by local authorities as a nine days’ 
wonder—something like the Abortion Orders of 1922— 
that will gradually die a natural death. There is a 
grave danger that they may be right; there is 
certainly a weak link in the chain when the onus of 
reporting cases alone rests on the animal owners or a 
chance visit of a veterinary practitioner. 

admit that this would have been an ideal way 
had the pressure for the introduction of the Order 
come from the farmers themselves, had the agricul- 
tural community realised what an immense asset 
the Order could be made to themselves, and had they 
regarded it as a friend rather than as an irksome 
necessity. Asit stands at present, it is very doubtful 
if a large proportion of cases will ever get reported. 
it would appear that the first essential for the success 
of the order would be to educate the stockowner 
to its value, and to stimulate the effort from within 
rather than from without. If we are to keep abreast 
of the United States, Denmark and other enterprising 
countries, if we are to maintain our position as the 
livestock cradle of the world, the Tuberculosis Order 
must stay and every effort must be put forward for 
its working efficiency and improvement. 

Mr. Aston said that he thought the Tuberculosis 
Order a move in the right direction and that, while 
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there were many points on which it was open to 
criticism, its operation gave the authorities a powerful 
lever to commence the eradication of tuberculosis 
from the herds of this country. The Order was 
sufficiently drastic that care should be taken to keep 
the cases dealt with under the terms of the Order, i.e., 
definite clinical cases. It was the opinion of the 
* National” at Cambridge, that the tuberculin test 
should rarely be used, and he entirely agreed with 
that. A good practitioner should be able to diagnose 
the open clinical case without trusting to tuberculin, 
which, by its delicate reaction, would often lead one 
astray. Its constant use would be a reflection on 
the powers of the practitioner as a diagnostician. 


He called attention to the descriptions of advanced 
tuberculosis, noting that the udder was not mentioned 
in this respect, and that the number of organs which 
must be diseased to make up the advanced case, 
made it very a definitely advanced tubercle. 


He regretted that he was not enamoured with milk 
testing as the diagnosis of a tuberculous udder. A 
negative milk test should not condemn one’s diagnosis, 
or even weigh in the diagnosis to any extent. At one 
farm two cows were condemned: A red cow had a 
tubercle abscess in the supramammary gland, and 
a blue cow had indications in several quarters. 
Smears made from sections of the udder showed 
many tubercle bacilli; both were very advanced 
cases and yet a direct test of the milk, by expert 
bacteriologists, was negative. A roan cow at another 
farm had a tuberculous udder, was an advanced 
case (abdominal and thoracic), and a slide made from 
sputum showed numerous bacilli, yet the milk test, 
direct and biological, was negative. He was of the 
opinion that cows placed under restriction for 
a milk test which proved negative, should be seen 
again. 


Mr. DrviLLE agreed with the Hon. Secretary that 
Johné’s disease ought to be included in the Order ; 
they would be doing a good thing by taking these 
animals out of the herds. The direct milk test was 
not worth doing; the only satisfactory test was the 


biological. He agreed with Mr. Aston that they 
must stick to their first opinion. In advanced 


tuberculosis there was only one class provided to 
enter the inspections. In various localities tuber- 
culous cattle were still getting into the markets. 
This Order was, no doubt, one of the best ever enforced. 
Apart from the milk supply, infected animals were a 
grave source of danger to other cattle. An infected 
animal was sold out of her standing, and another 
immediately went in without any sort of disinfection. 
With regard to the tuberculin test, if the animal was 
just suspicious, he (Mr. Deville) did not think the 
local authority wanted to pay compensation; it 
was far better to pay for the test. He thought these 
were cases when the test was very good indeed, and 
one valuable cow which was suspicious and which he 
had tested, proved to be negative. If the inspector 
used a little judgment he considered the test was 
very valuable. 
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Mr. Marrison remarked that he would like the 
Deputy Constable to define emaciation. He con- 
sidered it was very difficult to lay down any hard 
and fast rule. Last week he had to examine a newly- 
calved cow which had a bad cough; the cow did not 
appear as though she came under the Act, but as the 
owner had had several waste just recently he thought 
he ought to deal with it. The first thing was to 
arrive at the value. The owner told him he had 
recently refused £25 for it. He (Mr. Marrison) 
replied: ‘ I am sorry you have reported the animal 
as being tuberculous, therefore I will value at £20 if 
you will allow me first to apply the tuberculin test.” 
The owner finally agreed. He applied the triple test 
(opthalmic, intradermal, subcutaneous), and the animal 
did not react to any. He therefore diagnosed her as 
non-tuberculous. These cases of emaciation were 
frequently so elastic. If one tested and he (Mr. 
Marrison) always applied the triple test, and if they 
reacted, one knew there was only three-quarter value. 
Referring to Mr. Deville’s remarks on Johné’s disease, 
Mr. Marrison said it would not be fair to value them 
and find them non-tuberculous. He suggested such 
animals should be valued at 25s. if suffering from 
Johné’s disease and 45s. if found tuberculous. He 
was of opinion that one did not get tuberculosis and 
Johné’s disease existing together. 


Mr. Garrap (Assistant Chief Constable for Derby- 
shire) first read a new circular letter on testing, 
a copy of which, he said, he was having mailed to all 
the inspectors in his county. He noticed from 
Capt. Gunning’s remarks that that gentleman thought 
the areas could be more completely defined, but it 
was very difficult to make any area. They tried to 
work it in police divisions. He thought it was very 
important that the veterinary inspector who made the 
inspection should also make the post-mortem, even 
when there was another inspector nearer, as naturally 
the inspector would want to follow up his case and it 
was advantageous that he should do so. They 
endeavoured to get the slaughter-house as near the 
inspector as possible. Another point was that 
values varied greatly in different parts of the county. 
He hoped all veterinary inspectors would bear in mind 
economy and give a fair valuation. Referring to 
tuberculosis emaciation, Mr. Garrad admitted that 
sometimes it might be a difficult matter. He did not 
think it was the idea of the Order to include animals 
in good condition but only animals showing definite 
clinical symptoms. 


Dr. W. M. Asu (M.O.H. for Derbyshire) in the course 
of a detailed explanation of the milk test, said that 
the reason why the direct milk test was not always 
reliable was that the tubercular bacilli bad a habit 
of getting together in clumps and, as the amount 
taken for the test was only one-thousandth part of 
the actual sample sent, those present would realise 
that it was easy for the bacilli to get overlooked. 
They tried to get over the difficulty somewhat by 
sedimentation. However, when they did find the 
bacilli it was not necessary to go any further. 
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He also explained how an affected udder might 
be a “ closed case,” and therefore no bacilli would be 
found for that reason. If the report came back 
negative they were still justified in diagnosing tuber- 
culous udder. It must not be forgotten that there 
were other sources of tuberculous milk besides the 
udder. When the cow was badly affected the feces 
were often teeming with the bacilli: there was also 
the urine. These were both valuable means of 
diagnosis in certain cases, but he hoped at the moment 
that those present would not send him too many 
samples of faeces for examination, as the test was 
difficult and took up a lot of time; the test of the 
urine was more easy. In conclusion, Dr. Ash 
remarked that from what he had gathered that 
afternoon, the veterinary surgeon was much in the 
same position as the human surgeon with regard to 
clinical examination. Tests were all very well in 
their place, but the more they relied on clinical 
examination for diagnosis the better. 


As the hour was getting late and as several members 
had to catch trains, it was decided to defer the 
remainder of the discussion until the next meeting 
in January. 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Garrad 
and Dr. Ash for kindly attending the meeting that 
afternoon, 

Mr. GArRRAD, in replying, said he was very glad to 
have had the opportunity of meeting the veterinary 
inspectors of the district and hearing their points 
of view, which he was sure would be to their mutual 
advantage. 

Dr. Asu also replied and kindly consented to read 
a paper during the coming year. 


INTERESTING CASES. 


Mr. P. M. Eversuep (Nottingham) exhibited the 
bladders from two dogs suffering from calculi. The 
first was a particularly interesting case of multiple 
calculi. The subject was a bitch, 11 years old, which 
had been passing blood for a long time. The dog was 
finally destroyed. The bladder appeared almost full 
of small calculi nested together. The second specimen 
was taken from a fox terrier two years old, with a 
history that the owner could not train it to be clean. 


Mr. F. T. Prince exhibited a calculus taken from 
the uterus of a fox terrier bitch. The bitch had only 
been bred once, when it had had one puppy. It 
finally developed a foetid discharge. The enlarge- 
ment could be felt per rectum, but the owner would 
not consent to an operation until it was too late. 
The calculus was about the size of a hen’s egg and 
weighed approximately 4 ounces. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring President, Mr. F. T. 
Prince, both for his conduct in the chair that afternoon 
and for his successful year of office, brought the 
meeting to a close. 

QO. V. GUNNING, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland. 


MEETING AT DUBLIN. 

A General Meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland was held in the Veterinary 
College on Tuesday, 4th August, 1925 

The President, Mr. P. Dolan, occupied the Chair, and 
the following also attended: Professors D. Kehoe, 
T. Browne, Messrs. J. J. Kelly, J F. Healy, P. J. 
Howard, L.R. Mulcahy, W. F. Fennelly, V. KE. Stack, 
J. M. Murphy, S. O'Donovan, J. M. Morris, B. Best, A. 
Snodgrass, P. McGlinchey, A. F. O'Dea, T. Fitz- 
patrick, J. V. Carroll, J. Flanagan, W. T. M. 
Browne, J. A. Kelly, E. W. Little, C. M. Griffin, J. 
Purdy, T.0° Leary and H. O'Leary. 

Visitors.—Messrs. A. C. Kirkpatrick (8. Africa), H. 
K. Purdy, and R. J. Rose (Ceylon). 

The Hon. Secretary, Professor J. J. O'Connor, 
reported that the minutes of the last General Meeting 
were not ready. 

Mr. Kelly, Athenry, wired an apology for non- 
attendance. 

The following report of the Council was read, put 
and carried : 

Report oF Councit, AuGust 4TH, 1925. 

A meeting of Council was held in the Veterinary College, 
on July 14th, 1925. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of Council were 
read, confirmed and signed. 

The following correspondence was read :— 

1. Letter from Mr. Bullock, Secretary of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, acknowledging the receipt 
of a copy of a circular letter sent to members of the pro- 
fession in 8. Ireland, urging upon them the desirability 
of continuing to pay the annual fee to the R.C.V.S., and 
conveying the cordial thanks of the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
to the V.M.A.1. for their action in the matter. 

2. Letter from Senator J. J. Parkinson, M.R.C.V.S., 
saying that he was seeking re-election as Senator and that 
he would be very grateful for our help. 

It was unanimously resolved to circularise the members 
of the profession in 8S. Ireland in support of Senator 
Parkinson’s canditure. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance from 
O’Dea, J. O’Brien (Claremorris), and J. V. Carroll. 

Professor Craig informed the meeting that the Council of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons had sought the 
opinion of the Colonial Office re the jurisdiction of the 
Royal College over the members of the profession practising 
in the Lrish Free State, and learned therefrom that the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act did not apply to the Lrish Free 
State and that consequently it would be necessary for the 
Government to pass an Act of Parliament regularising the 
relations between the R.C.V.S. and the members of the 
profession in Southern Ireland. It was decided not to 
take any action in the matter until Professor Craig had had 
time to have an interview with the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment on the matter. 

The question of the National Veterinary Medical Associ- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland holding its Annual 
Congress in Dublin in 1926, 
it was resolved that Professor Craig, at the forthcoming 
meeting in Cambridge, should invite the Council of the 





Messrs. 


Was again considered and 
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National to hold its Annual Meeting here next year and 
to intimate to its members that they would be cordially 
welcomed. 

Mr. 8. Conway drew attention to a remark made by the 
Agriculture in the Dail, as published in the 
Trish Times, of Sune 18th, 1925, with reference to research 
on contagious abortion that ‘it was difficult to find 
competent researchers.”” It was decided to take no action 
in the matter at present. 


Minister of 


The question of salaries for public health appointments 
was discussed, but no decision was arrived at on the matter. 


it was resolved to have the next General Meeting at the 
Veterinary College, on Tuesday, 4th August, at 7-30 p.m., 
Mr. Dolan, President, undertaking to provide a paper on 
Meat and Milk Hygiene for discussion. 


Arising out of the report, Mr. Howarp emphasised 
the importance of two matters dealt with. Firstly 
he urged upon the members that they should spare 
no effort in securing the re-election of Mr. J. J. Parkin- 
son to the Senate. Mr. Parkinson was not only 
a good Irishman, but a sterling friend of their profes- 
sion, the interests of which he did everything possible 
to safeguard. Mr. Howard expressed the hope that 
the members throughout the country would not only 
give Mr. Parkinson their own votes, but also secure 
for him all the votes it was in their power to influence. 


The second matter of importance to which reference 
was made was the relation at present existing between 
the Royal College and certain members of the Pro- 
fession in the Free State. It would appear that there 
was a considerable number of members in the Free 
State who were anxious to cut themselves adrift from 
any connection with the Royal College. That might 
probably be a sound policy if they had any other ship 
to which to attach themselves but, at the present time, 
the only captain to guide the destinies of the pro- 
fession was the Royal College. It was a curious 
attitude, therefore, for those members to forget their 
obligations---which at the present time represented a 
fee of £1 ls. per year. Surely that small fee was not 
beyond the reach of any one of them, especially when 
membership ensured for them all the privileges 
attaching to the College. Mr. Howard felt very much 
ashamed of the conduct of a nuthber of men who had 
meanly withheld their annual subscription. He did 
not think they were prompted by any other motive 
than absolute meanness in neglecting to meet their 
just obligations. He sincerely hoped that their 
attitude would change so that the profession on that 
side of the channel could not be charged with flouting 
their responsibilities. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that Mr. 8. Conway had 
brought to the notice of the Council a certain patent 
medicine which was being freely used in his district, 
and the people had great faith in it. At his request 
the Council recommended that the composition should 
be analysed. There was a difference of opinion 
between the members as to the advisability of having 
the analysis made, but upon Professor Kehoe pointing 
out that the British Medical Association had success- 
fully combatted the human patent medicine some years 
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ago, Mr. Howarp moved, and Mr. Mutcany seconded, 
that the action of the Council be approved—that 
the patent medicine in question be analysed, and 
that the result of the analysis be published in what- 
ever form the Council thought best. The proposal 
was put and carried. 


Upon the Presipent rising to read his paper, 
“On Meat and Milk Inspection,” Mr. Howarp 
moved that Mr. John J. Kelly occupy the Chair 
during the reading of the paper. The President then 
read his paper, which, with the discussion, which 
followed, will be published in a later issue. 


Professor O'Connor proposed, and Mr. HEALy 
seconded a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Dolan. 


Mr. Joun J. Kextiy (Dublin), in putting the vote 
from the Chair, expressed his appreciation of Mr. 
Dolan’s very interesting paper. The preservation 
and maintenance of the public health of the nation 
was the most important of all public problems, 
because without sound public health there could be no 
nation at all. It was unfortunate, however, that when 
anything pertaining to the maintenance of the health 
and comfort of the people was proposed, the gentleman 
who controlled the exchequer declared that there were 
no funds available for the purpose ; but funds could 
always be found in England, Ireland, or any other 
country for any other purpose. He repeated what he 
had said on former occasions, that the judicious ex- 
penditure of a million and a quarter would have made 
England absolutely clear of tuberculosis. When 
one came to consider the millions that had been spent 
in other less important directions in these countries, 
it was simply appalling that the all-important things 
they had been discussing had been so lamentably 
neglected. Mr. Dolan’s paper was particularly inter- 
esting for the profession, inasmuch as they had now 
for the first time in their history “the ball at their feet,” 
and it was for them to make the best possible terms 
with the people who controlled the finances, to ensure 
that the profession would be adequately paid for their 
work. They should make themselves thoroughly 
proficient, for, if they were put on their trial and found 
wanting, it would destroy confidence in the profession 
for two or three generations to come. They should, 
therefore, consider the question well, and make them- 
selves as efficient as possible. 

Mr. Kelly expressed the hope that Mr. Dolan would, 
in the near future, be able to arrange to give the mem- 
bers of the Association an opportunity of examining 
the system of administration in connection with meat 
inspection in Dublin. 

The vote of thanks to Mr. Dolan was then put and 
carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Dolan promised to make arrangements for the 
examination referred to by Mr. Kelly, and suggested 
that the winter time would be the best in which to 
hold it. 

The meeting then terminated. 

J. J. O'Connor, 
Hon. Secretary. 





Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


A Quarterly Meeting of Council of this Fund was 
held at 10 Red Lion Square, London, on Thursday, 
October the 1st, when the following members were 
present : Mr. 8. H. Slocock, President ; Mr. E. Alfred 
West, Treasurer ; Sir John Moore, Major P. J. Simp- 
son, Mr. Henry Sumner and Mr. Sidney Villar. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
F. L. Gooch, J. Ewing Johnston, P. J. Howard, 
R. B. Nelder, H. P. Standley and W. Jackson Young. 
I. Minutes._-The minutes of the previous quarterly 
meeting, being published, were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

II. Secretary's Report.—The Secretary submitted the 
following report :— 

“Since the previous meeting the following new sub- 
scriptions have been received in response to the special 
appeal made by the Treasurer. 


ga @. 
J. Andrew ihets a nee ire 10 6 
J. Anderson, Keith ois Sd _— 10 6 
A. Bate ... man see ve pie 10 6 
J. Beattie eis oe aw oni 10 6 
A. 8. Brooksbanks sia oul ia 10 6 
J. Brown, Invergordon eee mm 1, 2s 
W. Brown, Worksop ... dis ‘ie 10 6 
Bb. H. Benson ... = saa a ae Oe 
J. Brown, Perth nee on ce eS ee 
J. P. Dunphy ... — “ie me 10 6 
J. L. Frood hits are tie ma tt. & & 
A. M. Fulton ... ae shite a ee 
D. M. Gray on oa was “on 10 6 
W. W. Golding ... ave ans oa 10 6 
S. KE. Holles pare ie nieta Ree 10 6 
J. H. Hind aus sue add es 10 6 
E. Hall ... a ome ion “eS 10 6 
A. Hamilton — — por iat 10 6 
J. E. Hutchinson Sis en wi 10 6 
T. Hare ... ‘niet on ik wie 10 6 
W. B. Howe, Captain ... ose eee 10 6 
G. E. Henson ... ad win ae 10 6 
KF. H. Ingersoll ... eos ies sae 10 6 
F. H. Jenkins ... = Sie ‘ime 10 6 
J. R. A. Jones is ree Eee: 10 6 
Lieut-Col. EK. D. Johnson ata — 2 
L. L. Jones i vate a sed 10 6 
Knowles and Knowles a ain 10 6 
L. Lovell... oe ue aoe ia 10 6 
A. V. Meeke ... r ps ae 10 6 
R. Macgregor... “ee sai mm as § 
D. O’Kell ae ‘as re sak 10 6 
P. Penhale na ae ma nae 10 6 
K. M. Perry aes ons “as ve 10. 6 
Alex Panton pn en eae res 10 6 
R. L. Phillips ... ion one ene 10 6 
F. 8S. Probyn ... dea aie pee 10. 6 
J. Pollard an aes aoe ne 10 6 
KF. 'T. Prince ae “we ia “ee 10 6 
IX. Ringer e “as Aas ae a a 
A. Robb, jnr. ... ii uae es 10 6 
Wm. Robb ae a ere skid 10 6 
Kk. H. Rucker ... aa er sa 10 6 
Cc. J. Saunders ... eas seis roe 10 6 
C. A. Squair.... eae one ase 10 6 
A. Spruell eee ose ees one 10 6 
W. P. Stokes... as Pc com 10 6 
H. Stainton ~e ms eat peek 10 6 
F. F. Trewin ... = aa wi oe 
T. A. Trotter... one ands an a Ae 





















s. <& 
J. Taylor ae ed a Pare 10 6 
G. M. Vincent ... ‘ite aa ihe 10 6 
R. Ward sass aa ita an 10 6 
L. C. Welfare ... Pee ‘a me 10 6 
8S. A. Winkup ... wie _ one 10 6 
D. G. Wishart ... we nied ee ll O 
M. E. Williams... oan oan mink 10 6 
J. D. Whitehead wid on me 10 6 
J. Young ina oan ane oe 10 6 


“The appeal issued by our Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
West, has resulted in adding to the number of Annual 
Subscribers over one hundred new names. Their total 
subscriptions for this year amount to £86 14s. 6d., making 
with donations, £11 12s., a grand total of £98 6s.6d., added 
to the Fund. In making his appeal Mr. West wrote a 
personal letter to every non-subscribing practising veter- 
inary surgeon in England, Scotland and Wales, with the 
exception of very old members. The amount of labour 
involved in such a task can only be appreciated by those 
who have done something like it, but in addition to the gift 
of his time and energy, the whole cost. of postage of these 
letters was borne by Mr. West. ‘Though I know he himself 
considers the result not so satisfactory as he hoped, it is a 
very substantial addition to the resources of the Fund. 

“A contribution of ten guineas has been received from 
Mr. 8. R. Rippon, of Burma, as Life Member’s subscription. 

“1 take this opportunity of correcting and amplifying 
the statement made in my previous report as to the special 
appeal issued by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Kelland, to 
veterinary inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
This appeal was addressed only to those members of the 
staff who were not already subscribers to the Fund, 
and was based on the ground that the Fund was helping 
the daughter of a former colleague. The total amount 
of subscriptions already received from veterinary officers of 
the Ministry is over £27 per annum and as a result of the 
Honorary Secretary’s appeal practically every non- 
subscribing member sent in a subscription and a further 
sum of over £26 was thus obtained. This enabled the 
Council to make a special grant to Mrs.R., of £53, in addition 
to the usual grant of £40 per annum for her daughter’s 
education.” 


It was resolved- 


That the report of the Secretary be received and 
approved. 
Ill. Life Membership.—It was resolved unanimously 
(i) That Mr. E. Alfred West be elected a Life 
Member of the Fund, under Article 3 of the 
Articles of Association, in recognition of his 
great services in adding so many new sub- 
scribers to the Fund. 


(i) That Mr. S. R. Rippon be elected a Life 
Member of the Fund under Article 3. 
IV. Cases.-_No. 90. Mrs. L., widow, aged 24, 


two children six and four years of age. Seeking 
employment. It was resolved that the grant of £1 
per week be continued during the present quarter. 
No. 91. 
aged 47. 
as nurse to mother recently deceased, aged 86. 


Miss W., daughter of deceased member, 
No occupation owing to illness. Has acted 
It was 


resolved that a grant of 15s. per week be made in this 
case, 
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The Traffic in Horses. 


ALLEGATIONS OF HUMANE 


SOcIETIES. 


PARLIAMENT AND 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, on the motion 
for the adjournment. 

Captain Gee (Bosworth, U.) called attention to 
the report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture to inquire into the 
export of horses from Great Britain to the Continent. 
That Committee, he said, after investigating every 
charge that had been brought against both those 
engaged in the traffic and those responsible for 
supervising it, arrived at the considered judgment 
that the officers of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the shipowners were doing their utmost for the 
comfort and well-being of the horses on the sea 
journey and on board ship. A striking feature of the 
report was the revelation it made of the mendacity 
of what were called humane societies— that was, the 
deliberate circulation of false news in order to 
obtain money from the general public. Those 
societies had persisted in this, in spite of repeated 
warnings of successive Ministers of Agriculture and 
of many invitations to bring forward any evidence 
of the contravention of the very stringent conditions 
laid down by the department. For the past four 
years the directors of these societies had carried on a 
campaign marked by what one would almost say was 
a most reckless disregard of the truth. As the result 
of this campaign of calumny against the shipowners, 
Civil servants, and those engaged in the export of 
horses, the Government instituted in March last a 
representative Committee to inquire into the real 
facts of the trade. The report of that Committee 
revealed for the first time that for four years profes- 
sional collectors of money had exploited the public 
through speeches and pamphlets which the Committee 
had described as hypocritical, obviously untrue, 
and containing charges which no one could sub- 
stantiate. The Committee particularly referred to 
the use by the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals of a faked film in order to obtain 
money from the public. Sworrr evidence had been 
given that Belgian butchers had actually been coerced 
and bribed into committing cruelty for the purpose 
of this film. He thought they were entitled to know 
whether it was the intention of the Government to 
bring to the bar of justice the persons who by fraudu- 
lent practice, mendacious representations in speech, 
poster, pamphlet, and picture, had been enriching 
themselves for many years at the expense of kind- 
hearted and credulous people in this country. 

Mr. Hayday (Nottingham, W., Lab.), speaking 
as a member of the Committee of Inquiry, said he 
did not wish to discredit the general usefulness of 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
but there was such a thing as being over-zealous 
and prejudicially blind to facts as they were presented 
to that Committee. The Committee had actually 
seen the transport of horses to the Continent from the 
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docks across the North Sea, and he personally had 
witnessed everything, including the slaughter of the 
horses on the other side. He regretted that these 
societies had not accepted the report of the Committee 
with pleasure and congratulations at the thought 
that the traffic in horses had so wonderfully improved. 
The film which had been referred to did not represent 
in any sense the general conditions under which the 
traffic was carried on. 


GOVERNMENT'S REPLY. 


Sir H. Barnston, Comptroller of the Household 
(Eddisbury), regretted that the reply could not be 
made by anyone directly connected with the Ministry 
of Agriculture. His right hon. friend the Minister 
had had no time to consider the report and to make up 
his mind as to what he ought to do in regard to some 
of the recommendations or as to what action he ought 
to take in the matter of the societies. He thought 
the whole House would agree that it was perfectly 
scandalous that the feelings of humane people, the 
people who loved animals, and especially horses, 
should be lacerated by pamphlets and statements 
which had no foundation at all and which in most 
cases had been proved to be actually untrue. (Hear, 
hear.) The Committee to which Captain Gee had 
referred reported that they considered that these 
pamphlets and statements were most discreditable to 
the societies concerned. He could not help thinking 


that after that report no one would be quite so foolish 


as to be taken in again, and that the whole country 
ought to be grateful to the Committee for its labours. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought they were justified in 
saying this: that they hoped that in the future these 
societies would be more careful about their statements 
and their facts. They were all grateful to Captain 
Gee for having raised the subject, and trusted that 
the publicity which had been given to it would kill 
for ever the false statements of the societies. 

Sir R. Sanders (Wells, U.) said he hoped that 
matters would not be left there. A very serious 
allegation had been made against a society which 
every one acknowledged to have done good work in 
the past. He hoped that some means would be taken 
to give that society an opportunity of explaining ‘to 
the public to which it owed an explanation the reasons 
why it had acted in this particular way. 





“ OVERLAPPING ANIMAL WELFARE SOCcIETIES.”’ 


‘“ Many thousands of pounds subscribed by the public 
are” says the Daily Express in a recent issue,‘‘ wasted and 
thrown away each year by the remarkable overlapping 
between the societies which exist to safeguard the welfare 
of dumb animals. 

“ This fact is the motive force behind a strong movement 
among persons with influence in the various organisations 
to bring the whole work for animals under one headquarters. 

“Such an amalgamation, if it could be effected, would 
be welcomed by the principal society—the Royal Society 
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for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Che opposition 
is from the smaller organisations. 

‘“* Chief of the societies, with their income taken {from the 
last published balance sheets, are :— 


Income. 
R.S.P.C.A., £ 
Jermyn Street, W. , 123,748 
Our Dumb Friends’ League, 
72 Victoria Street, S.W. 
General Fund _... ‘ ‘sii = re 7,021 
Animals’ Hospital es ove ven -- 93,321 
Drivers’ and Horsekeepers’ Fund _... -- 3,298 
Cat Shelters Des wee ws soe one 2,390 
Children’s Branch on - 291 
2,850 


Blue Cross Fund ae 
National Canine Defence League, 
Victoria Station House, 8.W. one ain 5,72 
Dog Licence Fund 2,37 
National Equine Defence Soames 
New Southgate, N. ... rr os ee 1,751 
‘There are other smaller sieitiieinias such as the 
People’s Dispensary, which provides centres for the veter- 
inary treatment of domestic pets, and the Performing 
Animals’ Defence League. 

“ Local societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
exist in the following places in England: Bath, Gloucester, 
Cirencester, Hull, Newton Abbot, Northumberland, and 
Walsall. They are distinct from the Royal Society. 

“Each of the larger societies has its offices, its paid 
officials, its staff, with substantial expenses for administra- 
tion, publication, printing and advertising. 

‘‘ The same work on behalf of the animals is being done 
twice and three times over in a number of instances. 
Money which should go to the main cause is thrown away by 
this duplication. 

““ Here are a few examples of the redundancy which 
exists. All the societies watch for cases of cruelty, and will 
undertake prosecutions, although the effective work in 
this direction is carried on by the R.S.P.C.A. Both Our 
Dumb Friends’ League and the National Canine Defence 
League have funds for the purchase of dog licences for poor 
persons who cannot afford the yearly tax for their pets. 
All the societies have institutions for the reception of lost 
and strayed dogs and cats and places for their painless 


destruction. There are duplicate centres for the treat- 


ment of sick animals. 

“Each holiday season two societies send out circular 
letters asking house-holders to make proper provision for 
the maintenance of their domestic animals, and often the 
same person receives the two separate circulars. 

‘One society maintains trace horses in London to help 
horses drag their loads up hill. It is the contention of 
another society that this provision of trace horses tends to 
the practice of overloading horses. _It is contended that a 
carman, knowing he will receive help from an extra horse 
over the bad places, will give his team too much of a load 
to draw on the level. 

‘“* Recently the animal hospital of one society was visited 
by the inspector from another society to see if it was being 


conducted in a proper manner. 
‘So the overlapping goes on from start to finish. 
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“A claim is put forward on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A. 
that there is not a single phase of the welfare work on behalf 
of animals carried on by smaller societies which they —the 
Royal Society—do not do excellently. 

““The smaller societies answer by saying that they are 
the truly progressive bodies, and without their imagination 
and push the Royal Society would not develop its scope. 

‘““ Meanwhile, the public pays thousands of pounds in 
subscriptions which go in the costs of staffs and offices 
which could be eliminated if the general work for dumb 
animals were centralised in one organisation.” 


THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND USE 


OF BROADCASTING. 


The following letter appeared in The Times of November 
10th :— 

*‘ Sir,— Being unfortunately within the fifteen miles 
restricted movement radius of the outbreak of foot-and 
mouth disease near Henley-on-Thames, of which I first 
heard on the 8 o’clock Sunday night (November Ist) 
wireless news, I telephoned on Monday to the British 
Broadcasting Company asking if they would kindly 
announce the necessary postponement of the auction sales 
of pedigree Berkshire pigs and shorthorn heifers that was 
to be held the next day at the Whitley Manor Farm. This 
they most courteously agreed to do free of charge, subject 
to the consent of the Ministry of Agriculture. I received 
the following :— 

‘ British Broadcasting Company, Limited, 2 Savoy Hill 
London, W.C. 2, Nov. 2nd, 1925. 
The Manager, Whitley Manor Farm, Reading. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to your telephone conversation 
this morning regarding the broadcasting of an announce- 
ment explaining that the sale of heifers and pigs taking 
place at your farm to-morrow was postponed, we referred 
the matter to the Ministry of Agriculture and very much 
regret that we are unable to broadcast the message, as the 
Ministry decided that it should not be done. Regretting 
that we are unable to help you. 

Yours faithfully, 
The British Broadcasting Company, Limited. 
J. E. Hopeson, Programmes.’ 

** As a consequence of the Ministry’s refusal several 
intending purchasers came long distances—Hereford, 
South Hants., Bucks., etc.—to their great inconvenience 
and loss. 

“The Ministry of Agriculture cannot expect to receive 
the co-operation and support of agriculturists if they are 
so tied down by ‘red tape’ as to be unable in an emergency to 
consent to such a common-sense proposal as this announce- 
ment, which would have notified hundreds of stock 
breeders in the country in the only way possible in the 
short time at my disposal. Surely the seriousness and 
cost of the outbreak are sufficiently grave, not only to 
agriculturists, but to the country at large, to justify any 
such simple means as above to mitigate the loss and 
inconvenience to all concerned.’”’—I am, yours truly, 
Thomas Chettle. 

The Manor Farm, 


Reading.’’ 
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The Composition of Poultry ‘‘ Mixed Grains.’’* 
By R. G. Linrox, M.R.C.V.S., 
The Royal (Dick) 


Department of Hygiene, 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 


The interest at present being focussed on poultry 
nutrition and poultry diseases led to the thought that it 
might be profitable to enquire into the composition of the 
mixed grains that are offered to the poultry keeper by 
dealers in foods. That such an investigation seemed to be 
necessary was clearly shown by the frequency with which 
undesirable parcels of food were found being fed to chickens 
and hens. Furthermore, it seemed possible, indeed 
probable, that the feeding of grains either in themselves 
naturally unsuitable or hygienically unsound owing to 
deterioration might be associated with the unthriftiness 
and illness commonly met with in flocks of birds. 

The following is a record of the examination of the first 
fifty consecutive samples of mixed grains sold as ‘‘ chicken 
food ” and thirty-seven consecutive samples of ‘ poultry 
mixed grains.” These samples have been sent in from 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, and may be taken 
as being fairly representative of the kind of food com- 
monly purchased by poultry keepers other than those who 
buy straight grains and do their own mixing. 

CHICKEN MIXED GRAINS.—Samples sent in were in- 
tended for chickens from one day up to three months old. 
As in many cases the age of the chick for which the food was 
intended was not stated it has not been possible to group the 
samples into separate lots, a clear distinction, however, is 
made between chicken food intended for young birds and 
poultry food intended for adult birds. An analysis of the 
fifty samples showed that noless than twenty-three different 
food materials, excluding grit, are utilised by chicken food 
mixers, and it is an astonishing fact that only two samples 
were found to have the same combination of grains, 
clearly showing that there seems to be little or no agree- 
ment among poultry food vendors as to the combination 
of grains best calculated to give good results. Table I. 
is a statement of the food materials found, together with 
the percentage of their frequency of occurrence. In the 
last column of the table are given the extremes of the 
proportion in which they were found in the mixtures ; for 
example, maize varied from | to 33 per cent. of the total 

“9 


mixture. 
TABLE I, 
Chicken Foods. 

Percentage Proportions 
Food. of frequency. found. 
Maize 98 ° 1-33 
Wheat “i ian nor 86 5-70 
Pinhead Oatmeal and Groats 56 3-87 
Millet (Panicum miliaceum) ... 56 0.5-30 
Dari ies — 48 1-27 
Canary Seed ( Phalaris canariensia) 46 1-32 
Rice 34 1-20 
Buckwheat 30 2.5-20 
Hemp eee ove “40 a 1.8— 5 
Linseed ... iit ‘a sie wai 14 0.5— 4 
Meat and Bone Meal ian a 12 3-10 
Oats (whole) 10 1-60 


*Reprinted from The Scottish Journal of Agriculture, Vol. VIIL., No.4, 
October, 1925. by permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 
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Percentage Proportions 


Food. of frequency. found 
Barley ... ose one one —< 3-20 
Lentils ove eee ove eee ove 10 0.5— 4 
Pearl Barley ‘ 8 2-14 
“ Dried Fly ” (Coriea) 8 trace—10 
Split Peas 6 l- 2 
Guinea Corn* 6 0.5-13 
Biscuit Meal 4 3- 4 
Gram (Cicer arietinum) 2 17 
Tares.... nee vie 2 2 
Millet (Panicum crus -_ 2 4 
Flaked Maize , 2 13 
A decorticated millet (ntstecnin’ 2 7 
Rubbish, over 2 per cent. ... moe 44 2-27 
Rubbish, a trace or nil ene we «= 44 
Grit or Gravel, over 2 per cent. 12 2-16 


The maximum number of different seeds present in one 
sample, excluding weed seeds, was ten, on one occasion 
only two different grains were found while the average 
number was six. Grit or gravel was present in appreciable 
quantity on six occasions, the following percentages by 
weight being found :—-3.4; 8; 8; 15; and 16 per cent. 
The grit in most instances was not clean sharp grit, such 
as is desirable for poultry, but was smooth pebbly gravel. 
Apart from the doubtful utility of giving chickens smooth 
grit, the practice of including gravel or grit, in mixed 
grains sold by weight, gravel included, seems scarcely one 
to be encouraged. The poultry feeder could, it may be 
supposed, purchase his grit at a cheaper rate and of better 
quality if bought as grit, separate from the grains. As 
regards the hygienic quality of the mixtures, of the fifty 
samples examined, 76 per cent. could be classed as good, 
and in 24 per cent. the grains were of such inferior grade 
that the samples could only be classed as bad and really 
not fit for feeding to young chickens. Furthermore, while 
24 per cent. were graded as bad, owing to the inclusion in 
the sample of a large proportion of damaged grains, as 
marty as 44 per cent. of the mixtures examined contained 
over 2 per cent. of ‘ rubbish,”’ 14 per cent. contained over 
10 per cent. and one sample was found to have as much as 
27 per cent. of rubbish. The debris classed as ‘‘ rubbish ” 
consisted chiefly of weed seeds. It is clear that many 
chicken mixtures have as their basis tail-wheat and weed 
seeds, both of which have been removed from imported 
grains in the process of screening for the purpose of cleaning 
the grain prior to milling. In some of the samples 
examined the percentage of weed seeds was such that one 
could only conclude that they had been added for the pur- 
pose of deliberate adulteration. Much of the tail-wheat 
used is of such inferior quality that it would not be passed 
as fit for chicken food by a veterinary hygienist. There 
is little doubt that some of the weed seeds are harmful to 
chickens. For example, Corn Cockle ( Agrostemma 
githago), a very common weed seed in screenings from 
some imported cereal grains, is often met with in inferior 
samples of chicken grains, and in one of the samples 
examined was present to the extent of 3.2 per cent. by 
weight of the grain, bien with 9.3 per cent. of other weed 


*A variety of Dari( Sorghum vulgare) which is marketed with the 
glumes attached. 
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seeds. Darnel (Lolium temulentum), the toxicity of which 
is doubtful, was not common, but in two samples forty 
grains and fifty grains respectively were found in 100 
grammes of the mixed grain. Of the weed seeds identified 
Polygonum convolvulus is certainly that most frequently 
met with. Its presence is most objectionable, because if 
not consumed by the birds it contaminates the ground on 
which it is thrown and when it is eaten may be the cause of 
intestinal troubles, at least in young birds, as the hard and 
pointed seed-coat seems peculiarly liable to cause laceration 
of the delicate lining of the gut. Apart from the possible 
harmful effect to the birds of the incorporation of such 
rubbish in grain mixtures no poultry keeper wishes to sow 
weeds broadcast on to his land, neither should he be re- 
quired to purchase weed seeds at the price usually charged 
for sound chicken food. It is not uncommon to find grain 
mixtures containing over 10 per cent. of weed seeds sold 
at 16s. per ewt., so that out of a ton of “ mixed grain ” 
2 ewts. of weed seeds may be purchased for 32s. —_ But it is 
of course possible that some of the weed seeds may form 
a valuable addition to the chicken’s diet. A number ot 
cases of deaths in chicks investigated at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College recently by the writer’s colleague, 
Professor D. C. Matheson, have proved to be cases ol 
impaction of the bowels due to indigestible fibrous material 
taken in with the food. Such coarse material may also 
do considerable damage by lacerating the delicate lining of 


the chick’s bowels. 


An attempt was made to correlate the different samples 
examined with the object of determining the grain mixtures 
for chicks most commonly compounded by vendors, but 
as only two samples were found to possess any similarity 
this has not been possible. It is ditticult to suggest what 
is the guiding principle that leads poultry food vendors to 
adopt any particular combination of grains. If it is that 
each dealer thinks his own combination is the ideal mixture, 
one can only conclude that their opinions are very diverse. 
It would appear, therefore, to be largely a matter of chance 
if the purchaser of mixed grains buys a suitable mixture or 
not. As so much of the material marketed is distinctly 
inferior in quality, and as the proper feeding of chickens is 
of paramount importance if success is to be ensured, then 
it is clear that there is need for poultry keepers to exercise 
great care in the selection of their foods. 


Since this enquiry was closed the writer came upon a 
“chicken mixture’? composed entirely of screenings 
consisting of exotic seeds such as unhusked rice, Dolichos 
uniflorus, Phaseolus mungo, Phaseolus aconitifolius, several 
other varieties of the Phaseolus sp., Cajanus indicus, 9 
host of exotic weed seeds and a considerable proportion 
of earth. For this mixture the purchaser had been 
charged £8 10s. per ton, and the chickens refused to eat it. 


Pouttry MIxEep Grains.—Much less variation was found 
in the combinations of grains than was the case with 
chicken mixtures. Fourteen different foods were con- 
tained in the thirty-seven samples examined, their per- 
centage of frequency and the extremes of the proportion 
in which they were found in the mixtures being shown in 
the following table :— 
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TABLE Ii. 
Poultry Foods. 


Percentag: Proportions 

Food. of frequency. found. 
Wheat ini 100 9-79 
Maize... _— ane sen wae 94 2-65 
Oats nee oon nit i ate 93 3-72 
Barley ... et wad wid we = 65 1-26 
Dari sas me a ue sas 57 1-22 
Peas ene bain _ — wie 6 3-— 5 
Flaked Maize ... ie ‘nia én 6 11-64 
Guinea Corn ... dee wea pati 6 7-12 
Gram ... jes si mee ae ¢ 5 
Biscuit ... sided nits wee ia 3 7 
Suntlower Seed sat ia _ 3 6 

Rye ne wie ani ets ide 3 8.5 
Hemp ... aan sea re _ 3 8 
Tares.... _—_ mes _ re 3 5 


As compared with chicken mixtures, there would appear 
to be a more constant combination of particular grains. 
The most popular combination is maize, oats, barley and 

the 
maize, wheat, 


dari, which occurs in 32 per cent. of samples 


examined ; maize, wheat and oats, and 


oats and barley combinations each occur 22 per cent. 
As with chicken foods there 
particular seed to 


Only ten samples of the thirty-seven 


of times. is no constant 


proportion of one another in 
similar mixtures. 
could be classed as really good, and twelve were distinctly 
bad owing to mustiness and marked inferiority of grains. 
Three samples contained gravel or grit in the following 
Weed seeds 
and rubbish were not so prevalent as in chicken foods ; 
but there were three outstanding cases where they occurred, 


one sample containing 13 per cent., one 14 per cent. and one 


high proportions, 13, 17 and 32.5 per cent. 


as much as 22 per cent. of weed seeds and dirt. One 
sample was sent in for examination as it was suspected to 
have caused the deaths of eight hens within half an hour 
after eating the mixture; it was found to contain about 
3 per cent. of damaged wheat which gave a high yield of 
sugar. By coincidence similar wheat 
recovered from a sample purchased in the same locality. 

The’ present enquiry ni 
mixtures,” and as such a large percentage of chicken and 


a curious was 


has dealt only with ‘‘ seed 
poultry foods compounded of unground seeds has been 
found to consist of unsound and undesirable constituents 
it may be reasonable to suppose that ground grains, for 
dry and wet mash feeding, will not be more desirable 
when prepared by unscrupulous dealers or by those who 
do not realise how important sound food is to the birds. 

Summary.—A critical examination of eighty-seven 
samples of chicken and poultry mixed grains has shown 
that in many cases the mixtures are compounded of very 
inferior grains, and that screenings from imported cereals 
often constitute a considerable proportion of the mixtures. 
On the other hand some of the samples are very good 
indeed. Experience has shown that improper feeding of 
chickens is often responsible for mortalities. Poultry 
ood vendors, in general, do not seem to be guided by any 
knowledge of nutritive requirements in the selection of 
grains and the compounding of mixtures. In 
mercial grain mixtures insect food was only found four times 
in eighty-seven samples examined ; in view of the pre- 
(Continued at foot of next column.) 


com- 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


Diary of Events. 


Nov. 27th.—Annual Meeting of the North Wales 
Division at Wrexham. 
» 27th.-Meeting of the Royal Counties Division 
at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. 
,, 30th.—Notification of changes of address to 
Registrar, R.C.V.S. 


--R.C.V.8., Examination Fees (December 
Exams.) payable. 


Ist. 


,,  2nd.Meeting of the North Midland Division 


at Sheffield. 


Meeting of the North of England Division 
at Darlington. 


pa 8th.— R.C.V.8., Written Examination. 
»  10th---R.C.V.S., Oral Examinations commence. 


‘i 4th. 


Koot-AND-MouTH DISEASE, 

Public anxicty in regard to the foot-and-mouth disease 
position is retlected in the fact that amongst the earliest 
questions addressed to ministers on the re-assembling of 
the House of Commons this week was one on this subject. 

In reply to Sir Granville Wheler, Sir H. Barnston, 
Comptroller of the Household, for the Minister of Agri- 
culture, said ten outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease had 
occurred during the week-end from 9 p.m. on Friday to 
12 noon that day (Monday). One of these (at Liddington, 
near Swindon) was in a free area, and the remainder were 
in existing infected areas. 

* * * * * 

On the evening of that day the following announcement 
was issued by the Ministry of Agriculture : 

“The existence of foot-and-mouth 
evening been confirmed on premises at Hardwicke, near 
The 


usual restrictions on the movement of animals within a 


disease has this 


Gloucester, and Ashburnham, near Battle, Sussex. 


radius of fitteen miles of these premises have been imposed 
by orders issued to-night. * 

‘ A suspected case of disease is also under investigation 
at Kcecleshall, 
emergency restrictions have been imposed in respect of 


Staffordshire, in connexion with which 


the area within a radius of fifteen miles of the premises 
involved. “ 








(Continued from previous column.) 

sumptive importance of insect protein to chickens its 
further use might be made more general. It is question- 
able if seeds with hard and smooth seed-coats, such as 
canary seed and millet, form an ideal food for young chicks. 

This opportunity is taken of expressing thanks to those 
who kindly sent samples of food for examination, to Dr. 
Graham, of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, for 
identifying some of the grains, and to Dr. R. Stewart 
Macdougall for his identification of the dried fly used in 
the mixtures, 
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‘ Four further outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease were 
confirmed on Wednesday. All occurred in areas previous- 
ly infected, there being one each in Lancashire, Leicester- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Wiltshire. The animals 
destroyed in these cases were 144 cattle and fifty-nine 
sheep. Since the present epidemic began in September. 
4,490 cattle, 2,889 sheep, 1,657 pigs, and nineteen goats 
have been slaughtered. The estimated gross compensation 
payable is £154,000, a certain proportion of which will be 
recovered in respect of salvage of healthy carcases.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the eon- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 





Professional Examinations—A new Aspect. 





To THE EpIToR or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Considerable prominence has been given to a 
speech delivered by Professor Glaister, of Glasgow Univer - 
sity, in which he thought fit to compare the percentage 
of ‘‘ successes’ achieved by the various veterinary colleges. 

The speech was reported in the lay press and appears to 
have given the impression that veterinary colleges function 
merely as tutorial institutes ; the measure of their worth 
as such being judged by the number of passes they obtain 
in competition against each other. 

Were this, in fact, true, then it could be said that the 
present system of veterinary professional examination 
contains a flaw so serious as to render it unsound. 

In virtue of their supplemental charter of 12th February, 
1923, the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons constituted 
the examining board in each subject as consisting in (a) 
two external examiners, who are appointed by the Royal 
College and who examine at all the schools and (b) one 
internal examiner, who is the principal teacher in the subject 
of examination and who, therefore, examines only the 
candidates at his own centre, i.e., he examines his own 
students. 

This internal examiner finds himself in a oars of 
great trust and no little delicacy. 

Is not it natural that he wishes to see his ities do 
well in examination ? 

Is not he consulted by his external colleagues on the 
merits of this or that candidate ? and could not he unfairly 
influence his colleagues in favour of his students ? 

Is not he aware the range of questions which can be set 
in examining a candidate for the pass standard in his 
subject ? and, therefore, could not he relinquish much of 
his teaching which, while perhaps of great educational 
value, is of little use to the candidate in the examination 
room, and concern himself chiefly with cramming his 
students with such information as would furnish them 
with ready answers to their examiners ? 

The answers to these questions are, I believe, in the 
affirmative. 

Examiners may be like the general public in that (to 
quote a famous parliamentary adage) ‘“‘ while all of them 
may be fooled some of the time and some of them may 





be fooled all of the time, all of them may not be fooled all 
of the time,” nevertheless, I hope I have shown that, 
should the internal examiner (the teacher) be a person whose 
actions are readily prompted by his own desires, many 
students who are unfit to pass into the ranks of the profes- 
sion can conceivably do so, that is if the internal examiner 
regards a high pass-list as the primary object of his College. 
But he is always restrained by two very powerful considera - 
tions: the ultimate effect of passing “ unfits’’ on the 
reputation of his College and the effect on the profession 
in general. 

Professor Glaister must know all this, for he is himself 
an internal examiner in a great medical school. There 
must be some explanation for his remarks. Can it be that 
he supposes that veterinary teachers see the fruits of their 
work in the mere number of passes their students obtain 
in examination and that they tacitly enter into a sort of 
competition with their fellow-teachers of the other schools 
for the attainment of the highest pass-list ? ; then, he much 
under-estimates the standard of professional ethics 
which obtains among veterinary teachers. 

Can it be that he regards veterinary teachers as beings 
whose high altruistic ideals remove them from all risk of the 
temptations I have indicated ? ; then he sets his standard 
too high. I, who write, am not ashamed to confess to the 
experience of such temptation. 

I wish it to be clearly understood that nothing I have 
written suggests improper behaviour on the part of any 
teacher or college. Indeed, I have not one jot or tittle 
of evidence to support such a suggestion. My main 
object is to point out that under the new regulations, our 
examinational system has undergone a drastic change, 
and that, as a result, the spirit of competition in examina - 
tion between the colleges which, it is suggested, should be 
fostered as a healthy thing, may, if fostered, prove so 
unhealthy a thing as to render invalid our whole system of 
professional examination. 

The value to the State of any Veterinary Educational 
Institution does not rest on the percentage of passes 
which its students obtain in any given examination. 
Its worth can be assessed by only one standard, its reputation 
which, in turn, is built upon the type and quality of its 
graduates.—Yours faithfully, J. RussELL GReEIc. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 

Edinburgh, 

12th November, 1925. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following : 
Report of a meeting of the Southern Counties’ Division, 
from Mr. J. Facer, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the Lincolnshire and District 
Division, from Mr. H. C. Reeks, junr., Hon. Secretary. 
Report of a meeting of the Dumfries and Galloway Division, 

from Mr. A. Young, Hon. Secretary. 
Communication from Mr. H. Gray. 
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